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FOR years the medical world has believed and 

never doubted that prostatic hypertrophy 
‘was a result of advancing years, and that old age 
was its only cause ; that it probably occurred in 
all who lived beyond the fiftieth year. It was 
also believed that those who escaped the misery 
of an enlarged prostate were fortunate in that the 
lateral and not the so-called median lobe was 
involved; or, from some cause, the hypertrophy 
was small in amount and consequently caused 
little disturbance of the urinary functions. 

Late studies of this organ, which we must con- 
sider largely a genital, although to a small 
degree it is a urinary organ (and when its normal 
balance is disturbed in a genital sense the 
urinary relations are unbalanced, and conse- 
quently much pain, annoyance and sympathetic 
disease), compel us to discard entirely age as the 
one and only cause, and torecognize advanced life 
only as a factor in the result. In other words, 
life has been sufficiently prolonged to allow of 
the development of the condition engendered by 
conditions and indiscretions of very early or 
adult life. There are mo cases on_ record 
where the hypertrophy of the prostate has 
developed after the seventieth year, even when 
many years have been added to the three score 
years and ten, when the prostate was in a healthy 
condition up to this period. This is a strong 
point against age being the cause, but reason does 
not allow us to believe that Nature has singled 
out any one organ and one only to increase its 
size with decl:ning years, while at the same time 
all the other organs and tissues of the body are 
undergoing atrophy. There is no doubt in our 
minds, from a very careful study of many cases in 
private and public practice’and the literature on 
the subject, that everything that tends to in- 
crease the function or produce active or passive 
congestion, transitory or chronic, of the prostate, 
will necessarily increase the glandular, tubular, 
inter-muscular and cellular tissue growth, and 
will in time lead to true hypertrophy, which 
would not otherwise have occurred had a normal 
<ondition been maintained. 


* Read before the Homceopathic Medical Society, County 
of Kings, New York, June 19, 1895. 











The principal causes of this condition are per- 
verted sexual acts, habitual sensual indulgence 
and unchaste thoughts. If the mind or body or 
both are not in a proper moral condition we can- 
not expect to find healthy organs. 

Next come imperfectly treated “see wee 
urethral inflammations (simple or of bacterial 
origin), evidence of which is recognized readily 
by the shreds of epithelium seen floating in the 
urine, and strictures acquired or congenital. 

The third series of causes are abnormal func- 
tional activity of the testicles; asin the female 
over-activity of the ovaries is liable, in those who 
do not bear children, to lead up to, if not cause, 
uterine fibroids. 

It was formerly taught that prostatic enlarge- 
ment, unless of acute inflammatory or suppurative 
nature, or caused by tubercular or ae wi a eh 
never otcurred before the fiftieth and rarely before 
the fifty-fifth year of age ; yet within the past few 
years many well marked cases of enlargement of 
the prostate have been reported in medical jour- 
nals, andel have seen in private practice cases in 
which the overgrowth was well marked in patients 
of forty to fifty years of age. 

The question now occurs, that if the cause dates 
back to childhood or young adult life, why so 
long a period was required to produce such re- 
sults or for the disease to announce itself? ‘This 
question can be answered by the knowledge we 
possess that the parts rebel against tissue changes; 
in other words, that these tissues or parts are slow 
in proliferation and development. For the same 
reason stricture of the nethen rarely assumes an 
inodular character in patients under forty years of 
age, and many are the cases where there are no 
symptoms or inconvenience for twenty or twenty- 
five years after the subsidence of the intense 
inflammation of an acute urethritis. 

Time prevents a full discussion of the causes 
presented. Many other conditions might properly 
be added to the cause of this most serious lesion 
that appears in the declining years of man’s life. 

Prevention —This must be commenced with 
birth and continued during life; having always 
before us the well known fact that if Nature’s laws 
are violated the penalty is always exacted. 

I am of the opinion that physicians cannot be 
too careful in properly aiding Nature, and where, 
in some part, from an inherent defect in the ma- 
ternal or parental tree there is a deformity, how- 
ever slight, it should receive due attention. In 
other words, it should be the duty of all physicians 
attending the entrance of male children into the 
world to carefully examine the prepuce, and be- 
fore discontinuing the visits upon the mother to 
strip back the prepuce and thoroughly expose the 
glans, corona and sulcus behind it. When ad- 
hesions of the preputial surfaces are present they 
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should be broken up; if smegma behind the glans 
is found, or if at a future time evidence ofits pres- 
ence appears, it should be removed and measures 
takén to keep the parts clean. When the pre- 
puce is abnormally long, or becomes so after the 
stripping of the glans, or the preputial opening is 
abnormally narrow, the child should be circum- 
cised. The meatus urinarius shoyld also receive 
attention, and if there is evidence of overgrowth 
of the mucous membrane at this point, sufficient 
to obstruct the urinary stream, it should be prop- 
erly incised, but not indiscriminately and without 
care and judgment, thus preventing early irrita- 
tion of the parts, which leads to handling, self 
orgasms, nervous derangements, and especially 
early prostatic hyperemia. 
These conditions are the essential factors in the 
causation of masturbation ; and if they were not 
resent with their constant irritation, I do not be- 
ieve that the influence of the elder over the 
younger child would be what we must now ac- 
cept from the history of these cases, as the cause of 
this vice; and if physicians can remove this factor, 
much will be gained for the future generation, and 
the principal cause of enlarged prostate, mastur- 
bation, will have been removed. , But in‘ given 
case, when this habit has been practiced and, 
owing to proper advice or from fear of its results, 
it has been discontinued, unless at the same time 
the irritating cause has been removed, ¢he mind 
will continue to dwell upon lascivious fancies, 


keeping up the same chronic congestion or over 


distension of the prostatic vessels. When boys 
of this class are obliged to work hard, physically 
or mentally, with athletic training, leaving little 
time for solitude, some benefit will result; but 
a perfect normal, healthy condition cannot pos- 
sibly result unless the original exciting cause has 
been eradicated. 

Next in importance is the improper association 
of the sexes. The intense strain, prostatic and 
general, of the unsatisfied desire, etc., which re- 
sults from the close association frequently allowed 
among the young and unmarried is often the 
cause of future ill-health and unhappiness, the 
misery of a hypertrophied prostate. This occurs 
while the person in his ignorance believes that no 
harm has been done, and that no commandments 
have been broken. Nature, however, has been 
outraged, and in time the penalty will have to be 
paid. I am therefore greatly impressed with the 
fact that medical men, as a rule, have been 
negligent in their duties to the unmarried men in 
their care in not giving them the proper admoni- 
tion on this subject and advising the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties, and not to indulge in 
carnal desires and diversions, and the reasons for 
such advice. This is especially true when we 
consider the tendency of the times, and the fre- 

uency with which our attention is called by the 
daily print to the actions of sexual perverts, etc. 

We wish also to condemn the too frequent ad- 
vice given by many to the young or older un- 
married men that for their health they should 
practice male prostitution. They might as well 
advise self-pollution or constant indulgence in 
sensual thoughts. 





The effect on the prostate is the same, and we 
may add that the perverted sexual habits of mar- 
ried men, who for some reason do not desire the 
greatest of God's gifts—the family—has practically 
the same effect. A chaste mind and body are 
perfectly consistent with health. If abnormal 
irritations cause lust, remove the condition, but 
do not pamper to it, and allow your charge to 
ultimately suffer ill-health and life-long unhappi- 
ness. If he has urethritis, do not discharge him 
until the urine is free from epithelial and other 
shreds. When stricture, congenital or acquired, 
is present, give it the proper treatment, and if 
there is a stone in the bladder remove it. Should 
the saddle on the wheel they ride be improperly 
constructed, and it cannot be changed, have them 
discontinue the wheel, etc., etc. 

Treatment.—When enlargement of the prostate 
has assumed some magnitude and causes distress- 
ing symptoms, we have many roads to follow. 
We should first use the milder means at our dis- . 
posal before resorting to the more radical 
methods, and if fairly well directed and observed 
by the patient most cases may and do go along to 
the close of life with very little inconvenience. A 
warm, equable climate will be of great advan- 
tage. The body should be clothed summer and 
winter with flannel ; when arising at night woolen 
slippers should be worn. Moderation in all things 
must be the constant guide. Over-excitement 
and drinking must be avoided; plenty of milk, 
however, should be advised; the bladder should 
never be allowed to become over-distended ; 
horseback riding and wheeling should be inter- 
dicted,, and mental and physical labor never 
carried’ to the point of fatigue. Counsel the 
patient to avoid straining when urinating, even 
when the desire is urgent. . Doctor Hale has 
suggested in such cases that if the penis is 
grasped by the patient at the time of urination, 
obstructing the flow in the pendulous urethra and 
thus overdistending the membranous and pros- 
tatic urethra and then suddenly let go, the 
dam which is caused by the enlarged prostate 
will remain open and allow a good stream to flow, 
provided straining is avoided; and they may for 
years avoid the necessity of the catheter or opera- 
tion. If, from chilling of the surface, over-eating, 
or neglect of the calls of Nature, retention occurs, 
warmth, and the indicated remedies, aconite, gels, 
should first be used. If these fail, try Dr. Bang’s 
pie cam of placing the patient in bed with the 
pelvis elevated, giving a high rectal enema, and 
irrigate the urethra with a hot boric acid solution; 
to be repeated in an hour or two. This is some- 
times followed by a spurt of urine, with evidence 
of relief on the part of the patient. Should these 
means fail, the catheter or aspirator are our only 
resort. 

In the use of the catheter a large size is fre- 
quently successful, while the smaller one fails to 
pass. We may select or use, as indicated, the 
soft rubber velvet eye, the silver catheter with a 
long curve, the English catheter properly bent, 
or the Mercier. In this operation observe strict 
antisepsis and asepsis ; always be surgically clean, 
and teach those who are about to take on a 
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catheter life the necessity of absolute cleanliness 


In the first catheterization it is best not to remove 
all of the urine, leaving some residual urine, as 
indicated in individual cases, always bearing in 
mind that the first catheterization is very frequently 
followed by urinary fever, etc. 

The remedies most useful are pareira brava, 
sabal ser., caladium, sulph. cimicifuga, staphisag- 
ria., nux. vom., aloes, pulsatilla and antipyrine, 
which are, together with general hygiene, fre- 
quently all-sufficient. As an illustration, the fol- 
lowing case is cited: Seen in consultation with Dr. 
Malcolm Leal, Mr. P., aged sixty-five ; retired 
merchant; family history good ; had been losing 
flesh and strength for some months; tongue red 
at the tip, food did not digest well,and many 
articles of food caused much distress and vomit- 
ing ; the pulse was weak and feeble; the patient 
was occasionally annoyed with a dry cough ; the 
lungs, larynx and pharynx on physical examina- 
tion gave no evidence of disease. 

For some years he had been troubled with 
frequent and painful urination ; incontinence to 
such an extent that it necessitated the constant 
use ofa urinal. At the time of consultation the 
desire to urinate occurred every five to twenty 
minutes, was very painful and unsatisfactory ; 
there were twinging pains referred to the neck of 
the bladder, causing him to cry out, and prevent- 
ing sleep; the patient said that he had not had 
fifteen minutes’ sleep in four days. When he as- 


sumed a sitting posture he did so very carefully 
on account of the pain in the perineum produced 


by pressure. The amount of urine-for the 
previous twenty-four hours was 2,160 c.c. Specific 
gravity 1,007 ; urea, 0.8 per cent.; albumen, 4 of 
I per cent. ; reaction, alkaline ; a large sediment 
of thick, viscid, ropy mucus composed apparently 
about one-third of the quantity passed. The 
microscope revealed a large number of pus cor- 
puscles, ammonio-magnesium phosphates, etc. 
Physical Examination. — Bladder contained 
about three ounces of residual urine; there was 
tenderness over the supra-pubic region, and the 
perineum was sore and sensitive tothe touch. The 
prostate was about three inches in its lateral diam- 
eter, sensitive and hard to the touch, and the blad- 
der walls were somewhat thickened. Constipation 
was complained of, the stool being accompanied 
with great pain. The muscular crampor pain and 
irritability of the prostate were relieved, and a fair 
night's rest secured from the first day, by a three- 
grain dose of antipyrine at bedtime. This remedy 
was given nightly for two weeks, when it was dis- 
continued on account of the improved condition 
of the patient. The specific remedies from May 
3d, the time of the first consultation, to June 2oth, 
were chimaphilla umbelatta and sabal. ser.” Im- 
provement was rapid, and on the last date urina- 
tion was free from pain, occurring about every 
three hours ; the urine was approximately normal 
in quantity and quality ; the patient slept as well 
as could be expected at his time of life; had 
gained rapidly in strength ; there was no pain on 
sitting, the prostate was reduced to two inches in 
lateral diameter, and was free from pain on 
manipulation. The only symptom left was an 





occasional pain referred to the end of the penis. 
Examination gave no evidence of stone in the 
bladder, and the symptom was probably reflex 
from the prostatic urethra, and was relieved by 
clematis. No local treatment was used in this 
case. 

In the treatment of prostatic disease judgment 
and experience is required. There are cases that 
will not respond to remedial and hygienic treat- 
ment alone, but require local application, such as 
hot saline douches per rectum thrown against the 
prostate ; heat or cold by the rectal psychophore; 
others do well on the introduction of a full sized 
conical steel sound every five to eight days. 
Postural treatment by elevation of the hips and 
rest in bed is frequently of great benefit. 

When the hypertrophy has an accompanying 
posterior urethritis and some shreds of epithelium 
are found in the urine, whether from a simple in- 
flammation or are the remains of an imperfectly 
cured gonorrhoea of long standing, the deep 
urethral injections of nitrate of silver, 1 to 8,000 
to 1 to 500; thallium sulphate, 3 to 6 grains to the 
ounce; Ultzman’s solution of 1 grain each of 
alum, zinc sulph. and carbolic acid to the ounce of 
water, or a 5 per cent. solution of iodoform 
with sterilized sweet oil, every four to eight days, 
as indicated, may be of great benefit; as in case 
N. B., age fifty-five, married, occupation tinsmith, 
presented himself for treatment at my genito- 
urinary clinic at the Metropolitan Post-Graduate 
School of Medicine, September 21, 1895; had al- 
ways enjoyed good health, except that for some 
years he had been annoyed with painful urination, 
the act being painful at times and the stream small 
and hesitating, with all the other symptoms of 
prostatic hypertrophy. The diagnosis had been 
confirmed at the New York and Presbyterian 
Hospitals, where he had been advised that 
emasculation was his only hope. He had the 
desire to urinate every few minutes, but it was 
so painful that he was obliged to close the 
doors and windows to prevent the neighbors 
hearing his screams; during the act was obliged 
to press his head against the wall—frequently 
getting on his hands and knees—pain extended 
down the thighs and into the penis. 

The prostate was about 2} inches in lateral 
diameter ; the bladder walls were a little thick- 
ened ; it contained no residual urine; pareira 
brava 2d was prescribed, with deep urethral injec- 
tions of nitrate of silver, I to 2,000, adminis- 
tered every fourth day, gradually increasing to 1 
to 500. One month’s treatment relieved the pain 
and frequency of urination. The prostate was re- 
duced to about two-thirds of its original size. 

In the past, when mild methods failed, our only 
hope of making life endurable was median or 
lateral prostotomy or supra-pubic cystotomy and 
drainage, which, while relieving the pain and re- 
tention, caused inconvenience, annoyance and 
offensiveness to mind and body, with possible 
urinary abscess and sinuses ; yet in selected cases 
there is no doubt that these operations are to be 
preferred toall other means. Electricity is some- 
times, in special cases, of great benefit. 

In 1893, Dr. White, of Philadelphia, stated to the 
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medical world that in his experience and from his 
studies the removal of the testicles would be fol- 
lowed by atrophy of the prostate, and relief of 
the distressing symptoms caused by its over- 
growth, and that the death rate was smaller than 
that from prostotomy. The relief was as great or 
greater, and not followed by the constant reminder 
that an operation had been made and that the 
results were ever with them. His statistics of 
IIt cases to date are: sixty-four greatly reduced 
in size, and in twenty-four more the relief of the 
general symptoms were such as to justify the be- 
lief that the prostate had grown smaller. 

The cystitis was cured in fifty-two cases; there 
was IO per cent. of apparent failures and a mor- 
tality of 7 I-10 per cent. 

Unilateral orchotomy sometimes acts very sat- 
isfactorily. A case now under mycare, where the 
left testicle was removed five years ago, resulted 
in almost complete atrophy of the prostate of the 
corresponding side, the right being somewhat 
overgrown; no urinary symptoms are now 
present. 

But even in the very old there isa great an- 
tipathy to the thought of the removal of the tes- 
ticles. All men feel the humiliation of being un- 
sexed, and would prefer a considerable amount of 

ain and discomfort rather than relief with such 
oss. We all know that the nerve and blood sup- 
ply of the prostate and testicle are of different 
origin; that the relation of the testicle to the 
prostate is one of function only. Emasculation 
discontinues the functional life, but it also elimin- 
ates from the system that power that the testes 
have of giving to man his masculinity, just as the 
ovaries give the feminine characteristics to the 
female ; and we know that if they are removed 
early in life there ensues a complete change of 
character and development. This being the case, 
the resection of the vas deferens should give all 
the relief, and possess none of the disadvantages. 

Parone, from a series of experiments regarding 
the difference in effect upon the prostate, of cas- 
tration and excision of the vas deferens, found 
that both caused atrophy of the prostate, and that 
the anatomical changes as revealed by the micro- 
- differed in no appreciable manner. 

he following case of resection of the vas 
deferens, from the genito-urinary ward in the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital, may be possibly instructive 
and give weight to the theories presented : 

J. A., aged sixty-nine, married, born in Algeria, 
occupation, merchant; hereditary history, nega- 
tive; has been a moderate drifker of whiskey 
and beer and used tobacco to a moderate extent ; 
before present illness had always been compari- 
tively healthy. Forty years ago had a slight 
eruption over the body; epitrochlear and cervical 
glands slightly enlarged, otherwise no history of 
syphilis. Present history: Two years ago suf- 
fered much gastric irritability and about this time 
noticed much difficulty in passing his urine, there 
being abnormal frequency of desire, with the pas- 
sage of only a very fine stream ; this condition 
increased in severity, urination became painful 
and a catheter life was a necessity, which has 
been continued uninterruptedly for eighteen 








months He experienced slight pain on defeca- 
tion. Has hydrocele on the right side, which has 
existed for about two years; previous to its ap- 
pearance there had been marked cedema of the 
feet and ankles, but this condition was present 
only to a slight degree ; complains of a consider- 
able pain in the lumbar region; general condition 
feeble ; temperature normal; pulse full and 
strong ; moderate hypertrophy of the heart. Ar- 
teries atheromatous. Urinalysis: The amount 
of urine varied from forty-five to seventy ounces 
in twenty-four hours ; specific gravity 1012; al- 
bumen, ,, by contact test. Sediment: Few 
hyaline and granular casts, moderate amount of 
pus cells; few round and flattened epithelium. 

Rectal examination: Painful; prostate about 
the size of a large orange. In order to give relief 
from the painful catheterization and to make his 
last days comfortable, an operation, at his urgent 
request, was performed February 27, 1896. I was 
ably assisted by Doctors Curry and Newman, of 
the House Staff. Local anzsthesia was made with 
a 4 per cent. cocaine solution by the infiltration 
method, as his kidney condition contra-indicated 
the use of ether. About one-half inch of each vas 
deferens was resected and tied with a silk liga- 
ture, and the ends knotted together. The opera- 
tion was made about three-quarters of an inch be- 
low the external abdominal ring ; the wound was 
closed without drainage and dressed antiseptically; 
little pain was experienced during the operation, 
nor was it followed by shock or reaction. The 
Case Book gives the following history: 

First day: Very comfortable; slight rise of 
temperature ; considerable pain during the night. 

Second day: Wound dressed, union by first in- 
tention. 

Third and fourth days: Has been catheterized 
every six hours up to this time; pain slight, 
temperature normal. 

Fifth day: Patient able to pass his urine natur- 
ally. 

Sixth day: Same conditions. 

Seventh day: Again necessary to use the 
catheter. 

Eighth day: Stitches removed; wound 
healed. From this time on was able to pass 
the urine naturally, but his kidney condition 
grew worse, and being unable further to perform 
their functions, he died of chronic interstitial and 
cystic nephritis on the sixteenth day after the 
operation. 

Autopsy: Body emaciated; costal cartilages 
ossified ; right lung weighed 22% ounces, adher- 
ent at apex; interlobular adhesions between 
upper and middle lobes; pleura normal except 
at apex, where it was slightly thickened ; crepi- 
tation present throughout ; air vesicles greatly 
distended with air; anterior portions of lower 
and middle lobes congested; on expression a 
sero-sanguineous fluid exuded from the congested 
portions ; left lung weighed 13% ounces, firmly 
adherent at apex; pleura normal except at apex, 
where it was greatly thickened ; anterior portion 
of the lower lobe congested; numerous miliary 
nodules of a cheesy character existed at the apex. 
Heart weighed twenty-one ounces; muscles 
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quite soft; the whole ofthe aorta from the valves 
to the diaphragm was inelastic and greatly thick- 
ened by calcareous plates; aortic valves thickened, 
especially about their base; mitral valves thick- 
ened to about % of an inch by calcareous plates, 
especially about their free border; tricuspid 
valves thickened; chordz tendinz shortened; 
pulmonary valves normal; liver weighed fifty- 
five ounces; capsule smooth and glistening; sub- 
stance tough, cut with extreme resistance, pre- 
sented a nutmeg appearance; gall bladder, five 
inches in length and greatly dilated, containing 
twelve calculi, which were pyramidal in shape and 
about the size of chestnuts, one being the size of 
a walnut. These calculi were dark in color, 
except the largest, which was yellowish. The 
gall bladder contained but little bile; spleen 
weighed 7% ounces; surface rough and dark 
green; on section gave a gritty sensation and 
evidence of slight congestion. The right kidney 
with perinephritic fat weighed 13% ounces. On 
the upper and outer surface a cyst the size of a 
lemon, with thin walls and filled with a serous 
fluid ; there is an excessive amount of perinephritic 
fat, which was closely adherent to the capsule ; 
capsule about 1-16 of an inch in thickness and 
closely adherent ; kidney surface pale, the super- 
ficial vessels injected; on section the above 
mentioned cyst protruded through the kidney 
substance into the pelvis ; on the upper and outer 
portion another cyst about the size of a chestnut 
was found, and throughout the substance numer- 
ous cavities of various sizes were found. The cor- 
tical substance was paleand from 1-16 to % of an 
inch in thickness; pyramids were obliterated by 
cavities and interstitial growth of fibrous tissue ; 
pelvis contained no fat; it was greatly dilated and 
vessels were greatly congested ; the walls tough 
and pale. The left kidney with perinephritic fat 
weighed 14 ounces ; the greatincrease of perine- 
phritic fat was here noticed, and closely adhered 
to the capsule, which did not differ from the cap- 
sule of the right side; surface of the kidney 
roughened, dumb-bell in shape, containing 
numerous small cysts, which are also scattered 
throughout the substance of the kidneys. Cor- 
tex from 4 to % of an inch in thickness; pyra- 
mids obliterated by these cavities of interstitial 
fibrous tissue; pelvis dilated, presenting the 
Same appearance as the right; ureters greatly 
dilated, and walls thickened; bladder walls 
thickened to about 4 inch in diameter; mucous 
membrane lies in great folds of a deep red color ; 
vessels congested and turgid; moderately dis- 
tended with muco-purulent fluid. Prostate greatly 
enlarged, especially left lateral and middle lobe ; 
the middle lobe projecting forward, distorting the 
Prostatic portion of the urethra, and about the 
size of a large crab apple, 24% inches in lateral 
diameter. 

The microscopical examination, made by Dr. E. 
D. Klots, curator of the Metropolitan Hospital, 
discloses proliferation of cells lining the tubules, 
and in many fatty degeneration or partial or com- 
plete disappearance. The muscular, and even the 
connective tissue, give evidence of great cell pro- 

ration, that, probably in time, would pone! 





degeneration and disappearance. We believe, 
therefore, that separation of function of the pros- 
tate and testicle, by resection of the vas deferens 
or emasculation, causes proliferation, fatty de- 
generation, destruction and then disappearance of 
the cell elements, first in the tubular tissue, then 
in the muscular, and finally, but very slowly, in 
the connective tissue composing the prostate. 
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a. Proliferation of the lining cells of the tubule. 

6. Fatty degeneration of the proliferated lining cells of 
the tubule. 

¢. Muscular tissue. 

d@, Connective tissue stroma showing proliferating cells. 


In conclusion, all cases of prostatic hypertrophy 
must be individualized, and no operation should 
be undertaken without proper consideration of the 
present and probable future conditions of the 
patient. 

In the well-to-do and those who will follow 
proper advice there is no doubt that many can 
be cured, and a large number relieved and life 
made comfortable with remedies, hygiene and 
local treatment. But there are cases where relief 
can only be procured by surgical methods, and 
then special care must be taken to properly choose 
the best operation for each individual case. If 
resection of the vas deferens or emasculation is 
decided upon,immediate results may be expected; 
that is, atrophy of the prostate, relief of pain on 
micturition, return of the expulsive power of the 
bladder and a clearing of the urine, in moder- 
ately recent cases, when the enlargement is due 
to an overgrowth of the glandular and muscular 
elements, closely resembling the normal; but if 
fibrous changes have taken place and the pros- 
tate is composed of dense, fibrous connective 
tissue elements and only a few remnants of the 
muscular and glandular tissue, the results will be 
correspondingly slow. 

Pain, muscular cramps or spasms,due to strain- 
ing and the symptoms of chronic cystitis are 
usually ameliorated at once; all things being 
equal, the less the patients are dependent upon 
their catheter the quicker and more satisfactory 
will be the relief. If a catheter life of two or more 
years has existed and the walls of the bladder 
are sacculated, the advisability of drainage rather 
than the separation of the function of the testicle 
and prostate will require careful consideration. 
Lastly, in favorable cases, we are of the opini 
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that resection of the vas deferens will give all 
the relief that emasculation can possibly give, and 
without depriving the patient of his masculinity. 





TALKS WITH YOUNG MEN UPON THE SEXUAL 
FUNOTION. 


By WALTER F. MorGAN, M.D., LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KAN. 
PART I. 


‘He is a free man whom the truth makes free, and all 
are slaves beside.” 

AGREE with honest old Ben Franklin that 

‘the sexual passion is difficult to control,” 
and yet experience has taught me that it is not 
uncontrollable. Should the discussion upon 
which I now propose to enter seem at times to 
trench upon subjects of a foreign nature, I be- 
speak your patient forbearance. The great 
danger insuch an investigation is that the horizon 
will be too narrow, the field of vision too lim- 
ited. There is nothing on the earth beneath nor 
in the heavens above thatis not related to man, 
or which may not be compelled to minister to his 
use and enlightenment. Do not be alarmed at 
this statement! We will try to be simple and 
honest towards each other, and as “life is short 
and art is long,” we are obliged to be brief. 
At the close of my remarks, each one who 
honors me with his attention is expected to freely 
question and criticise, as our only object is to 
come as near to the Fountain of Truth as our 
limited faculties will permit. 

The time of greatest danger to the young man 
is the age of puberty, when he suddenly discovers 
himself to be in possession of the sexual passions 
and power of a man without a man’s judgment 
and experience to guide or restrain him. It is 
probable that the majority of young men, and, 
possibly also of those who have reached years of 
discretion without being discreet, yield to con- 
venient temptation; but there are, fortunately, 
many exceptions to this rule—if indeed it be a 
rule—as shown by the following instances: 

Two robust farmers’ sons, zt. sixteen and 
eighteen respectively, being intimate, as their 
father’s farms joined, once held this conversation: 

A. said to B., * B., the old folks will not be at 
home to-night, and if you come to our house you 
can have some fun with the girls ” (meaning his 
sisters). At the appointed hour B. went and found 
the girls not in the least backward in responding 
to his advances. However, it suddenly occurred 
to B.that he was about to do a contemptible 
thing, and under this revulsion of feeling he 
rushed from the house, never again to enter it. 

Years afterward, during which time A. and B. 
had not seen each other, they again met, and, 
after the usual salutations, A. said: ‘‘ Well, B., I 
married a delicate girl, too unselfish to complain 
as she ought, and who, I regret to say, was seri- 
ously injured in health by my too frequent sexual 
demands. I at last learned, when too late, the 
true state of affairs. My wife died at forty-five, 
and her doctor said that with proper care she 











probably might have lived to be three-score-and- 
ten. I hope, B., that you have no regrets on this 

score.” ‘ No,” said B., “‘ while I also married a 

delicate woman, and sometimes, especially when 

younger, I have wished her of a more amorous 

disposition, still her wishes have always con- 

trolled in this matter, and she is now near seventy 

years old, and the mother of a large family, and I 

doubt if I could have been so happy or contented 

with any other woman.” Regarding A.’s amorous 

sisters it was learned that one had beenin a house 

of prostitution, and the other in an asylum for the 

insane. While considering Nature's checks to the 
sexual appetite, one or two more examples will be 

offered. An over-ardent youth had been advised 
by his physician to marry—rather hazardous 
advice, by the way. Some ten years subsequently 
he became engaged to a farmer's daughter, and, 
conforming to a custom of rustic life, he visited his 
intended quite regularly on Sundays, and was 
frequently invited, during inclement weather, to 
remain until Monday morning. The wedding day 
was near at hand, and the ardent youth concluded, 
as a very convenient opportunity offered, that the 
pleasures of the nuptial bed might be antici- 
pated. 

The girl at first objected, but soon consented. 
Here conscience suddenly and unexpectedly in- 
tervened, accusing the youth of lack of self-control, 
and effectually putting to rout his desire. Ex- 
planations, however, did not satisfy his partner, 
who then pleaded for his embraces for her own 
sake. But conscience was firm, and desire did not 
return to the man until after the marriage was duly 
solemnized. A young physician of intellectual 
tastes was intimate with another young physician 
much devoted to Bacchus and Venus, who suc- 
ceeded in inveigling the former into a house of ill- 
fame, but instead of arousing desire in him, as 
intended, an attack of nausea was the only result. 

The first named gentleman is now the respected 
father of a large family; the second died of his ex- 
cesses at the age of twenty-seven. A physician, 
now eminent, had frequently been importuned by 
his friend to accompany him to a maztson-de-jote. 
He said: “I finally went with my friend, but 
after having connection with a courtesan, I left the 
house feeling that the burdens of the whole city 
rested upon my individual shoulders. This was 
my first and last experience of this kind.” In my 
medical practice I have occasionally met hus- 
bands who, as soon as their wives began to suffer 
from the nausea of pregnancy, were invariably af- 
fected themselves in a similar manner, through 
sympathy. Were this more generally the case in 
this world, there would be more happy wives and 
healthy children ! 

Accepting the dictum that the chief duty of 
the physician is to teach people how to keep well, 
I do not intend to limit our discussion to the nar- 
row fieldof drug prophylaxis. On the other hand, 
I consider that much more can be accomplished 
by carefully studying those beautiful and bene- 
ficent laws, the strict observance of which invari- 
ably tends to greatly increase our happiness and 
longevity. In considering the prevention of 
sexual disease, I wish to speak further of the 
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marital relations. And I do this under the im- 
pression that what our fellow men need is educa- 
tion regarding the laws of life. ‘‘ Experience is 
a dear teacher, but fools will have no other.” To 
some extent all must plead guilty in this regard. 
A man’s wisdom may be measured by the extent 
to which he profits by the experience of others. 
A great many married youths know so little of 
the laws of their being that they would interfere 
with or destroy the germ of human life with as 
little compunction as if it were the germ of a vege- 
table. Conservative Nature, it is true, so hedges 
about the divinity of the new being that it 
cannot often be destroyed without com- 
promising either the physical. or moral 
health, and frequently the life of the mother. 
Still, there are those who, possessing that 
little knowledge which is a dangerous thing, 
have the temerity to rush in where wise men 
fearful stand, and do such deeds as well might 
make devils laugh and angels weep. An innu- 
merable host of women are rendered invalid 
through a mistaken beliefthat the abortionist can 
safely interfere with the fruits of the womb. Per- 
haps an equally large number suffer from attempts 
to prevent conception. I recall, for example, the 
memory of a pretty, fragile little woman, the 
mother of three fine boys, the youngest et. three 
years. Owing to the husband’s financial embar- 
assments, she decided, with his consént, to avoid 
another conception, and adopted for the purpose 
the plan of incomplete sexual intercourse. Her 
nervous system soon became deranged, of 
which any experienced practitioner, if consulted, 
could have forewarned her. She finally became 
mentally unbalanced, and declaring herself preg- 
nant, appealed earnestly to me for relief, threaten- 
ing suicide unless I acceded to her demand for 
abortive treatment. I asked for a consultation, to 
which she would not consent. Finally, my patient 
applied to a lady friend, who gave a cotton seed 
preparation, resulting in great prostration of the 
wate and the final expulsion of a uterine mole. 

ortunately, the lady ultimately recovered her 
mental, moral and physical health, and vowed 
future obedience to Hygeia. 

The time proposed for this conversation having 
now expired, I will defer until our next meeting a 
further consideration of the subject. Questions 
and criticisms are now in order. 

First Hearer: Doctor,in the case of B., whose 
wife was the mother of a large family, was the 
husband's complaint regarding her lack of ama- 
tiveness probably just? 

Doctor: Women sometimes—though very 
rarely—conceive from a single coitus, and then 
feel repugnant to a repetition of the act. The 
tule seems to be that during that particular 
period when conception is most liable to result 
from copulation, the woman’s desire equals that 
of the man. At other times she has little 
desire, and frequently a positive aversion, to the 
sexual act. This rule often holds good even in 
Prostitutes. ° 

Second Hearer: Then, Doctor, is it your 
opinion that the number of children in a family 
iS no criterion of the extent to which the parents 





indulge in sexual intercourse? or, to quote a 
vulgar axiom: “Grass does not grow upon a 
hardly beaten road?” 

Doctor : I think this frequently is the case. 

Third Hearer: Doctor, perhaps it was be- 
cause of the brevity of your lecture that you 
said nothing about preventing disease in those 
who think they cannot, or, at least, will not, 
control their passions. | 

Doctor: Medical books are filled with direc- 
tions for this purpose, and the efforts of experi- 
menters have always been largelyturned in this 
direction ; -but experience has taught me that the 
man who suffers least physically from illicit in- 
tercourse, usually suffers most mentally and 
morally, and hence, as I before said, the chief 
work for physicians is to teach men the laws 
that govern their being. 

Fourth Hearer: Doctor, what are women for? 

Doctor: Well, that’s a pretty broad question ! 
What are men for? Now, your business is to 
handle horses. What are mares for? Do you 
not generally keep them in your livery service, 
and rarely for raising colts? 

Fourth Hearer: Yes. 

Doctor: And do you not find that your stal- 
lions also are healthier for steady exercise, and 
are you not careful to give them plenty of it, ex- 
cept during the breeding season? And is it not 
according to the general experience of horsemen 
that it not only does no injury to the horse or 
mare to be denied the gratification of the sexual 
instinct, but, on the contrary, that it increases 
their speed and endurance? 

Fourth Hearer: I admit the correctness of your 
statements regarding horses, but are not men who 
have no connection with women generally ad- 
dicted to worse habits, for example, masturbation ? 

Doctor: When a human law is violated, scru- 
pulous care is used to adjust the degree of punish- 
ment to the supposed intent of the criminal, and 
in this our human laws seem founded upon the 
Divine. 

Now, the intent of all who seek sensual gratifica- 
tion as anend and not as a means isthe same, and 
hence the penalties, all _ considered,seem to be 
substantially and in final effect the same, although 
the methods by which physiological laws are vio- 
lated may seem to be widely different. Let us 
again resort to comparative physiology, which has 
aided us so materiaily in our efforts to solve these 
problems pertaining to human health and happi- 
ness. Do not the males of our domestic animals 
often suffer like the hunran male, and from the same 
causes, over-feeding and a lack of exercise, result- 
ing, for example, in the habit of masturbation ? 

Fourth Hearer: I have been so informed by the 
veterinarians,and also that they are cured by the 
same means as are useful in man. 

Fifth Hearer: Doctor, do not some of the 
medical authorities claim that a moderate use of 
the sexual organs is generally necessary to perfect 
health ? 

Doctor: Yes, but like every other question 
which deeply affects our race, opinions differ, 
and in order that we may reach the nearest to 
absolute truth, each one must stand firmly by 
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the lessons of his own experience. In the strug- 
gle to control our passions instead of being their 
slaves, we see around us too many successful 
examples to allow us to doubt our ability to suc- 
ceed. On a large scale, we may cite the 
example of the priests and nuns, whose health 
and longivity seem to compare favorably with 
that of mankind in general. 

Fifth Hearer: Doctor, I don’t believe they are 
true to their vows of chastity—as a rule. 

Doctor: Indeed! I have myself been inti- 
mately acquainted with several bachelors and 
men with invalid wives, who lived lives of the 
strictest chastity. 7 

Fifth Hearer: Regarding sexual matters is it 
not well-known that a great many resort to false- 
hood? 

Doctor: That is no less true, I think, of finan- 
cial and other matters among those who are not 
honest. And herein we may learn the influence 
of personal equation, and the importance of de- 
veloping our own latent virtues, and then we shall 
be able to appreciate and fully understand those 
whose lives are above mediocrity. Let me ask 
you, what is it in us that demands the gratifica- 
tion of sexual appetite—the physical or the 
spiritual ? 

Fifth Hearer: The physical, of course. 

Doctor: Why is it that the rules of the turf for- 
bid, while training for a race, the use of the stal- 
lion for mares, pen hn experience has shown this 
to be the better way ? 

Fifth Hearer: I admit that horses of either sex 
about to run for a purse are not allowed to gratify 
their sexual desires, and that this is also true of 
the athlete while in care of his trainer. 

Doctor: You are satisfactorily answering your 
own objections, and I assume that, so far as the 
animal part of us is concerned, if it does not harm 
a good athlete nor a good horse to be thus treated, 
but on the contrary, increases his physical 
stamina, it seems fair to infer that when this rule 
is properly applied its beneficial effects will be 
still more marked in those who lack vitality. 

Fifth Hearer : It seems necessary to make the 
admission. 

Sixth Hearer: Is there any reason, Doctor, why 
continence should be more natural and beneficial 
in one sex than in another ? 

Doctor: Judging from comparative physiology 
and experience, I know of none. 

Seventh Hearer: Doctor, it seems to me if we 
look at this question from a scriptural standpoint, 
the part assigned to the woman in the genera- 
tion of the race is so widely different from that 
of the man, especially as she has to bear the retri- 
butive pains of parturition, it is difficult to place 
the two sexes on the same basis in a consid- 
eration of sexual matters. 

Doctor: It may, perhaps, seem so, and yet the 
progressive theologians and the scientists are 

steadily removing from our pathway the scriptural 
as well as other stumbling-blocks. A careful 
study of parturition in the lower animals and of 
the female savage seems to show very little, if any, 
difference in the relative degree of pain. And 
regarding the civilized woman, whatever differ- 








ence really exists may, I think, be reasonably 
explained on the ground that her greater sus- 
ceptibility to pleasure necessarily involves a 
greater susceptibility to pain. 

Seventh Hearer: Do you then attribute the 
greater amount of pain attending the parturient 
act in the human female chiefly to causes belong- 
ing especially to civilization ? 

Doctor: Yes; our custom of tenderly guarding 
and preserving the lives of our feeble, defective 
and deformed children, who, when reared, are 
allowed to beget their kind, instead of permitting 
them either to die of neglect and exposure, or of 
destroying them, as is now done by some of the 
savage races, and the lower animals, and as was 
formerly the custom among the Greeks and other 
nations, and our foolish conformity to the more 
or less unhygienic caprices of fashion—all these 
causes combine to lower the average vitality of 
civilized races. 

First Hearer: Notwithstanding these great dis- 
advantages of civilized life, do you consider them 
more than compensated for by its benefits ? . 

Doctor: Ido. 

Second Hearer: Doctor, regarding A’s wife, 
mentioned in your lecture, did not the physician 
‘‘bank” too much on his probable powers of 
prognosis, when he said that with proper care she 
might have lived to be three-score-and-ten ? 

octor: Possibly not. An eminent English 
authority* has recently been quoted as hav- 
ing said: ‘In my opinion, if men and women 
would all through their lives persistently and in- 
telligently obey the physical, mental and moral 
laws of health, 70 per cent. of the human race 
would live to be 110 years of age. 

First Hearer: Doctor, you stated that even 
prostitutes usually have most sexual desire at the 
proper time for conception. Wiil you explain to 
us how this can be reconciled with the fact that 
such women rarely conceive ? 

Doctor: The question is pertinent. Although 
these poor women lead such an unnatural life, 
still they have the menstrual flow, and it is long 
before the voice of Mother Nature is silent to their 
ears. They usually cling, more or less firmly, to 
one particular man, of whom they speak as “‘ my 
friend,” and frankly confess that sexual commerce 
with other men—especially with strangers—is 
loathsome to them, although it is a part of their 
wretched trade to pretend to have pleasure in the 
act. But when frankly questioned by their doc- 
tor they tell a very different story. A very small 
percentage of these women are first led astray by 
their desires ; a still larger number by a love for 
finery and a life of ease ; but the great majority 
are first seduced by the men they love. 

‘ Second Hearer: Why is it that prostitutes are 
so seldom impregnated ? 

Doctor: Aside from causes already mentioned 
as sometimes obtaining in wedlock (sexual ex- 
cess) repeated gonorrhceal attacks soon seal up 
the fountain of embryonic life (the ovaries), and 
thus Nature protects herself against a too flagrant 
violation of her laws, and prevents to some ex- 
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tent the propagation of diseased children. Con- 
_ ception in women of this class is usually followed 

by miscarriage or abortion, and when a living 
child is born its term of life is apt to be very brief. 
The same causes which render the woman barren 
also produce impotency in the man. 

Eighth Hearer : Doctor, will you quote for us 
some of the eminent authorities who hold that 
sexual continence is not injurious and is generally 
beneficial to health? As I understand the mat- 
ter, you hold that the great preventive of sexual 
disease (and the only one not liable to act like 
the boomerang) is to reserve the sexual function 
for the procreation of our kind, and never to use 
it unless we are willing or desirous that the act 
may have its natural result ; and that as we ought 
totake food chiefly to preserve health and life, 
and not for the mere pleasure of eating; that as 
gluttony and lust invariably lead to disease, so 
does the operation of every other organ of our 
bodies when diverted from its highest function ? 

Doctor: You have rightly construed my mean- 
ing. I will now quote from some of the great 
authorities. 

Ninth Hearer: Doctor, before giving us the 
quotations, will you allow me to say I think 
most men prefer to have a good time while they 
live, even if they should, as a consequence, die a 
few years sooner. Have not people always grati- 
fied their senses, so far as able, and is it not rea- 


sonable to suppose that they always will? 
Doctor : Perhaps, at the present time, so far as 


the majority is concerned, this may be true. But 
it is not as true of the present as of the past, and 
if we may judge the future by the past, it will 
gradually become less and less true. There is no 
way to have a really ‘“‘ good time” while we do 
live, except by learning and obeying those laws 
expressly designed, as seems transparently evi- 
dent, to promote our health and happiness. 

Ninth Hearer: Then why do so many violate 
the laws of their being when they know what the 
consequences will be? 

Doctor: A great many do not know the con- 
sequences. Nature treatsus as we do our domes- 
ticanimals. We generally make them useful ser- 
vants by kind and gentle means, but if they are 
incorrigible we punish them until they are some- 
times useless, valueless and lifeless. It seems to 
me that no sane person, after having once ex- 
perienced the: joy of existence felt by those who 
have learned to obey Nature’s laws, would ever be 
seriously tempted to return to a mode of life 
which involves the penalties for a violation of 
them. 

Ninth Hearer : Then, Doctor, are we to under- 
stand that in your opinion the most potent way 
of improving the race is through the sexual func- 
tion ; 

Doctor: Yes. 

Ninth Hearer : And in order that parents may 
beget children superior to themselves they should 
not copulate except when they believe that they 
are in their highest physical, mental and moral 
condition, and that they should endeavor to make 
this high condition as habitual as possible ? 

Doctor: Certainly. 





Ninth Hearer: And in regard to comparative 
physiology, is it not likely—in the light which 
we seem to have obtained during this discussion— 
that we can now understand certain well-known 
facts in the breeding of the lower animals; ¢. z., 
why we sometimes get a “ weed” in the thorough- 
bred horse? 

Doctor: Yes, and my own experiments, I be- 
lieve, confirm this view, and also explain why an 
animal of great speed, endurance, beauty and 
intelligence is sometimes produced by parents of 
a mongrel breed, who happened to be at the 
time of copulation in the highest condition of 
which they were capable. 

Ninth Hearer: And does this not also ex- 
plain, with a reasonable degree of probability, why 
it sometimes happens that the same parents at one 
time beget superior and at another time inferior 
offspring ? 

Doctor: Making due allowance for all those 
influences brought to bearupon the mother dur- 
ing the gestative period, I have no doubt that 
this is the correct explanation. And I think a 
conception of this great physiological truth must 
have been in Shakespeare’s mind when he referred 
disparagingly to the child “‘got 'twixt sleep and 
waking.” 

Sixth Hearer: Doctor, regarding the involun- 
tary discharges from the male sexual organs, 
when they occur only at intervals of one to two 
weeks—are these injurious to health ? 

Doctor: No, theyare analogous to the female 
monthly discharge, and are no less physiological. 
Of course, these emissions fluctuate considerably 
within physiological limits, and rarely become 
pathological unless means are used to excite 
them and to increase their frequency. 

Sixth Hearer: Then are we to understand that 
aman who has no sexual connection can implic- 
itly trust Nature in this matter, and pay no at- 
tention to these emissions so long as they are 
not too frequent and have no injurious effect 
upon his health ? 

Doctor: Certainly. This flow from the sexual 
organs of the male differs from that occurring in 
the female in some important respects. When 
normal the fluid is free from blood, often contains. 
spermatozoa, is more irregular in its time of ap- 
pearance, is more under the control of the will, 
and usually occurs during sleep, accompanied by 
pleasurable sensations of which the person is more 
or less conscious. 

During our late war of the rebellion, thousands 
of young men could have testified that the severe 
exercise and limited diet of the “ tented field,” 
wrought a wonderful change in this respect. The 
demand upon mind and body being so great, a 
large part of that nervous force which had pre- 
viously gone to the sexual organs being now 
diverted to other and—for the time being—more 
important uses, the result was alengthening, ofthe 
interval between these emissions, from a few days, 
to weeks and often to months. And this con- 
servative plan of Nature, favored by the regular 
habits and pure air usually found in such a life, 
serves to explain to a great extent the well- 
known fact that many young men who seemed 
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frail when they enlisted, proved to be very 
enduring soldiers. . 

Eighth Hearer: Doctor, from the fact that you 
explain the physiology of man by that of the 
lower animals, are we to infer that you have fully 
accepted the dictum that man’s intelligence differs 
from that of animals only in degree but not in 
kind ? 

Doctor : I have accepted that view. 

Our time for adjournment having now arrived, 
we will postpone further discussion of the subject 
until our next meeting. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE LAW OF SIMILARS AND THE 
LAW OF OONTRARIES.* 


By PERcY WILDE, M. D. 


qN the first of a course of post-graduate lectures, 
‘h delivered at the London Homeopathic Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Richard Hughes gave what must be 
considered an official account of the doctrines of 
the Homeopathic school. 

The address raised many difficulties in my 
mind, and conveyed the impression that it was 
hardly calculated to stimulate the enthusiasm ofa 
scientific inquirer, even if previously inclined to 
accept the truth of the law of similars. 

Dr. Hughes states: “Ist. You will observe 
that Hahnemann’s formula is not, as commonly 
given, similia similibus curantur—likes are cured 
by likes—but stmilia simtlibus curentur—let likes 
be treated by likes. It does not state a law of 
Nature, it gives a rule of art—‘to cure—choose.’” 

This statement invites the questions : 

Does the Homeopathic school regard the law 
of similars as a “formula” invented by Hahne- 
mann, or as the expression of a great natural law, 
recognized by the ancients, and which belongs to 
the earlier foundations of therapeutics ? 

Does the Homeeopathic school claim to base 
its practice upon a ‘rule of art” which does 
not represent alaw of Nature ? 

If we accept the position as Dr. Hughes ap- 
pears to present it, we voluntarily give away the 
substance of our belief, and expose ourselves as 
the worshippers of a “formula.” Hahnemann 
said: ‘‘ Let likes be treated by likes,” therefore 
we treat people in this manner. We ignore the 
fact that the law of similars and the law of con- 
traries were laid down as the basis of medical 
practice by the ancients, and constitute the guid- 
ing rules of therapeutics as taught by Hippocrates. 
They have both suffered very much at the hands 
of commentators, but the fact remains that the 
physician who is called the “‘ Father of Medicine” 
taught that both were true. This is important, 
because in explaining the meaning or application 
of the one or the other we are bound to take into 
account that the greatest exponent of the law of 
contraries found no difficulty in accepting the 
law of similars. 

It was open to Hahnemann to give any reason 
or explanation of the law of similiars which ap- 


*Abrid from the Monthly Homeopathic Review, Feb- 
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eared just to him, but in reference to the words 
in which either law is stated, he had no more 
right than any other commentator to alter 
the text. The disadvantage of doing so is made 
manifest by the numerous errors into which both 
Hahnemann and his disciples have been led in 
consequence. ‘Like things are cured by like 
things” is a statement of fact, a generalization 
respecting natural phenomena ; it does not assert 
that like things are only cured by like things. 

Hahnemann alters it to ‘‘Let likes be treated 
by likes,” and then defines it, ‘Choose in every 
case of disease a medicine which can of itself pro- 
duce an affection similar to that it is wished to 
cure.” . 

Historically, this is a false interpretation of the 
law of similars. It implies that in every case of 
disease the physician must employ a medicine. 
This is neither in accordance with the teaching 
and practice of Hippocrates, nor is it a scientific 
or rational mode of treatment. 

But, Hahnemann having adopted this false in- 
terpretation of the law of similars, it is easy to 
understand Dr.Hughes’ definition of Homeeopathy: 
‘‘ Homeopathy is thus a therapeutic method. It 
belongs, moreover, exclusively to that part of the 
therapeutic sphere in which drugs are our instru- 
ments.” 

If this is accepted as the position of the Homeeo- 
pathic school, it is one which has no basis in 
science, and the falsity of which can be scientific- 
ally demonstrated. It involves the proposition 
that drugs have some inherent or peculiar proper- 
ties which distinguish them from other physical 
agents in their action on vital elements, so that a 
law which applies to drugs does not apply to other 
physical agents. 

In Hahnemann’s days the mystic astrological 
halo had not wholly departed from drugs, but at 
the present time we can only recognize a drug as 
a physical agent which is subject to physical laws. 
When applied to the human body it is a force set 
in motion, which will continue in one direction 
until its motion is expended. Its action will in- 
crease in mathematical proportion to its intensity 
(or dose). 

When Hahnemann speaks of the primary and 
secondary action of drugs, he states a factin wrong 
terms. The “action” is not that of the drug, but 
of the vital element against which it strikes. The 
result is a vital action in contradiction to a cos 
cal action, and is therefore subject to vital laws 
instead of physical laws. 

The law governing the reaction of vital ele- 
ments to stimuli may be stated thus : 

A maximum stimulus abolishes the functions of 
the vital element, either completely or temporar- 


A medium stimulus stimulates the functions of 
the vital element, such stimulation being followed 
by exhaustion, the result of overstimulation. 

A minimum stimulus increases the function of 
the vital element, and when this element is pre- 
viously weak such stimulation restores the normal 
balance and is not followed by exhaustion. : 

This law is true of all vital reaction to stimuli. 
The form of the stimulus does not vary the effect; 
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it may be a chemical, electrical, thermal or 
mechanical agent, providing it is capable of stim- 
ulating the vital element to which it is applied 
the resalt will be the same, viz. anincrease or de- 
crease of the functions peculiar to the vital ele- 
ment itself. The nature of this increase or de- 
crease depends entirely upon the intensity of the 
stimulus, ot upon its form or upon any powers 
inherent to the physical agent. It is obvious, 
therefore, that any therapeutic rule or law must 
include a// agents capable of affecting vital 
functions. 

It is equally obvious that in selecting the degree 
of intensity of the agents we employ (z. ¢., in regu- 
lating their dose), itis only the minimum stimulus 
which can be regarded asa pure restorative. In 
this we have a demonstrable scientific basis for 
that portion of therapeutics which concerns itself 
with the action of remedies, whether they be 
drugs or other physical agents. 

The art of the physician is to select that restor- 
ative which is capable of stimulating the weakened 
vital element. It is the law of similars which 
guides us to this selection. 

Hahnemann did not appear to understand the 
law of contraries as propounded by Hippocrates, 
and fell into a mistake which has been repeated 
by every commentator of both schools. e re- 
garded the law of contraries as the antithesis of 
the law of similars. The law of contraries was 


supposed by Hahnemann to mean Allopathic prac- 


tice, and he applies it alwaysin that sense. There 
is nothing in Hippocrates’ law of contraries or his 
practice which supports the method known as 
Allopathy. The contrary does not mean the con- 
trary to the symptom, but the opposite condition 
to that causing the disease. Contraria contrariis 
curantur is simply a direction to the physician to 
investigate the cause of the disease, and place the 
patient under conditions of an opposite character. 

It is curious that so learned and thoughtful a 
man as Hahnemann should have fallen into the 
mistake, of supposing that the law of contraries 
gave support to all Allopathic practice, for, as he 
himself says: ‘‘Only one important part of the 
medical art was this favored son of Nature (Hip- 
pocrates) destitute of, else had he been completely 
master of his art, the knowledge of medicines 
and their application. But he did not affect such 
a knowledge ; he acknowledged his deficiency in 
that he gave almost no medicines (because he 
knew them too imperfectly), and trusted almost 
entirely to diet.” 

This is said of the physician who propounded 
the law of contraries as a basis of practice, and 
which law is supposed to give authority to the 
Practice of Allopathy, a method which relies en- 
tirely on drugs ! 

To clear up this mistake it is only necessary to 
quote Hippocrates’ own statement of the law of 
contraries. 

“And it isa most important consideration to 
determine what is the cause of disease, and what 
is the beginning and fountain head, as it were, of 
the evils of the body, for if one be acquainted 
with the cause of the disease he may be able to 
supply the suitable remedies to the affections of 





the body, judging of diseases by their contraries, 
for the mode of cure is that which is most in ac- 
cordance with Nature. Thus, for example, hunger 
is a disease, for whatever afflicts man is called a 
disease. What, then, is the cure of hunger? 
Whatever will allay hunger, that is to say, food, 
and by which the other is to be cured. Again, 
drink cures thirst, and, moreover, evacuation cures 
repletion, and repletion evacuation, and rest 
labor, and labor rest; and, in a word, the con- 
traries are the cure of contraries.” 

The law of contraries is, therefore, nothing 
more than a direction to the physician to discover 
the cause of the disease and to remove it. He 
must, to find the cause, go back to the “ beginning 
and fountain head.” 

This teaching does not give authority for the 
use of antipyretics in fever. The contrary to @ 
fever is to be found in the cause of the fever, and 
not inthe symptom. This is clearly explained 
by Hippocrates, who recognized that in the air, 
climate. and foods the cause of the fever was to 
be found. 

Hippocrates used warm baths in the treatment 
of fever to promote the action of the skin; the 
fever itself was regarded as a beneficial symptom. 

Warmth is the minimum stimulus of an agent 
which, used in the maximum, will produce all the 
symptoms of fever more rapidly and more cer- 
tainly than any other known agent. 

Again, Aphorisms of Hippocrates, Sec. V., No. 
20, states that cold causes tetanus. The next 
aphorism is (21): “ In the case of a muscular youth 
having tetanus without a wound, during the midst 
of summer, it sometimes happens that the affusion 
of a large quantity of cold water recalls the heat. 
Heat relieves these diseases.” 

Throughout Hippocrates’ writings we have the 
use of heat tocool the body, and the use of cold 
tocause heat. The remedy is selected accord- 
ing to the law of similars, after the cause has 
been removed, when possible, by the law of con- 
traries. 

It is no necessary part of the beliefof those who 
accept the law of similars in the selection of 
remedies, to dispute the law of contraries, be- 
cause they refer to different things. The contrary 
has to do with the causes, the similar with the 
symptoms. 

In most cases we use both ; in many cases the 
removal of the cause is alone sufficient. It is 
necessary that we should make this clearly un- 
derstood, and also that our practice is not only 
based upon the principles laid down by the father 
of medicine, but is supported by every fact 
known to physiological science. 

Let us state our views in a manner which shows 
that we recognize both the ancient and modern 
foundations of the law of similars, and not use a 
terminology which belongs to the ‘last century, 
and which on account of its inaccuracy has frus- 
trated our efforts to make the great truth of the 
law of similars accepted. 

In every lecture on the principles of Homceo- 
pathy statements are made which involve theo- 
ries of the “ ultra-rational ” type. 

Thus Dr. Hughes affirms that “vital action 
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which is exclusively topical does ‘not ordinarily 
conform to the law of similars.” 

This statement involves the theory that there 
is one law which governs the effects of drugs act- 
ing upon vital elements within the body, and that 
there is no law at all for those which act on vital 
elements on its external surface. 

The truth is that the practitioner who rejects 
the law of similars in the choice of drugs for local 
application puts himself and his patient at a dis- 
advantage. 

Dr. Hughes tells us that “the action of arnica 
in easing pain and promoting the resolution of 
contusions is a dynamic one ; but no such condi- 
tion can be produced by applying arnica to a 
healthy part.” 

This illustrates the unreasonableness of looking 
at natural phenomena through Hahnemannian 
spectacles. 

There is not a single fact on record, so far as I 
know, to prove that arnica /ocally applied has the 
slightest Homceopathicity to a bruise. Arnica 
given internally, or absorbed through the skin, has 
a Homeeopathic relation to some of the symp- 
—— produced by a bruise, but none tothe bruise 
itself. 

To find the simillimum toa bruise it is only nec- 
essary to ask the question: Howcana bruise be 
most readily produced on the healthy human 
body? It can be done by means of dry cupping; 
that is, by a mechanical act which congests and 
over distends the blood vessels. If we seek for an 


agent which will produce similar results of a 


minimum intensity, it will at once occur to us 
that moist wore i will distend the blood ves- 
sels, is indicated. Therefore, the believer in the 
law of similars will select a moist heat in pref- 
erence to arnica for his local application. A bruise 
may also be produced ina very large number of 
people by simple pressure of the fingers over the 
tissue. A believer in the law of similars would 
therefore be justified in using gentle manual man- 
ipulation in addition to moist heat. 

If the bruise was a part of the conditions pre- 
sented, we will say, of a sprained ankle, the law 
of similars might lead him to use similar move- 
ments of the joint to those which produce the 
sprain, of a very gentle character. He would thus 
have some certain indications for remedial treat- 
ment, which if intelligently adopted would enable 
him to cure his patient in one-fourth the time 
which would be occupied by the Hemeceopathic 
practitioner who only used arnica externally, 
simply because it was recommended in the 
Homeeopathic text-books ; and any reputation he 
gained from the success of the treatment would 
not rebound to the credit of the Homceopathic 
school, because the leaders of this school refuse 
to recognize anything but drugs as “‘ Homceo- 
pathic ” remedies. 

Just so with regard to the asserted Homeepathi- 
city of calendula to cuts. We may assume that 
a very strong extract of calendula would irritate 
a wound, and that a weaker solution would soothe 
it. Here its Homeeopathicity begins and ends. 
The same is true of numbers of other vegetable 
extracts, and calendula occupies a position as the 





vulnerary elect of the Homceopathic school, not 
because of its superiority over other agents, not 
because it represents the ‘law of similars” in 
any particular way, but because it is apart of the 
shibboleth to regard it as a ‘* Homceopathic 
medicine.” 

If we inquire into the reputed good effects ob- 
tained by the use of calendula as a dressing for 
wounds, we shall find that it is generally used in 
the form of a ‘“‘wet compress.” If we study the 
action ofa ‘‘ wet compress” we shall find that when 
used in the maximum (that is long continued use 
over the same part), it is capable of producing 
both inflammation and excoriation of the healthy 
skin, and it is, therefore, a true simillimum to such 
conditions, and is a far more ‘“‘ Homeopathic 
remedy” to cuts and excoriations than calendula. 
In making any inquiry in reference to the action 
of an agent, with a view to determining its appli- 
cation by the law of similars to the treatment of 
disease, it is necessary to take into account the 
method of its application. 

Thus, it woud be incorrect to say that elec- 
tricity produced this symptom or the other. The 
galvanic or continuous current will abolish sensa- 
tion in a sensory nerve, and thus cure pain. The 
faradic or interrupted current will aggravate the 
pain. The actual cells supplying the electricity 
may be the same; the variation in result is due to 
the difference in the manner in which the stimulus 
is conveyed. The Homeopathic practitioner, en- 
couraged by his teachers, will use a strong gal- 
vanic current to relieve the pain of sensory nerves 
in the ordinary orthodox manner. A believer in 
the law of similars would take advantage of the 
fact that neuralgia can be produced by means of 
the faradic current, to use a weak application of 
this form of electricity as hisremedy. ihe first is 
antipathic, the second is Homeeopathic. The first 
is a temporary palliative, precisely similar in effect 
to an analgesic agent; the second produces a 
permanent cure of the local symptoms. This is 
one reason why Homeopathic practitioners should 
be encouraged to practice in accordance with the 
principles they profess, even if the agent does not 
happen to be classified as ‘‘a drug.” 

f the practitioner uses a very strong galvanic 
current he will find that little or rfo general effect 
may be produced at the time, but perhaps an 
hour afterwards the patient may have all the 
symptoms of a pure neurasthenia. The law of 
similars may lead him to remember this in the 
treatment of patients suffering from thiscondition. 
He will find that patients who have from any 
cause to remain in bed for a very long period 
under conditions of comparative isolation, be- 
come physically weak, with a nervous system 
which is unduly excitable. We meet such dis- 
orders in everyday practice; the repertory 
teaches us how to palliate the symptoms but not 
to cure the condition, but the law of similars 
should guide the practitioner to their proper 
treatment, viz., a modified application of the 
agents of rest and isolation. We can, by the over- 
use of massage, reduce a patient to a profound 
state of nervous exhaustion. By a modified 
application of the same agent we can find a 
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remedy of great value in the treatment of cases 
of nervous exhaustion which arise from other 
causes. 

I venture to assert that the Homeeopathic 
practitioner, on account of the principles he pro- 
fesses, ought not to use the Weir Mitchell method 
or any other physical method empirically. If he 
believes in the law of similars, it will guide him 
to the use of such agents in a scientific manner, 
so that the treatment is adapted to the state of 
the individual patient, and not under the impres- 
sion that the more energetically the remedy is 
applied the greater will be the curative effect. 
If the truth of the law is recognized, it provides 
the practitioner with a light which prevents him 
falling into the pit-falls with which traditional 
treatment surrounds him. There is hardly a sin- 
gle point in the practice of what Dr. Hughes 
calls “‘ Hygiene” which does not requite to be 
re-studied in the light of the law of similars. 

When we have removed the cause by the law 
of contraries, we are free to select the remedy by 
the law of similars, and as the agent which will 
produce similar symptoms most readily and most 
certainly is always the best simillimum, we may 
often find it in the actual physical agent which has 
set up the disorder, applied in such a modified 
form as to make it a minimum stimulus. Thus, if 
we take a case of frost-bite, the law of contraries 
directs us to remove the patient from the low 
temperature which has caused the disease. Hav- 
ing done so we have to select the remedy ; the 
law of similars directs us to the local application 
ofcold. The apparent contradiction presents no 
difficulties to the intelligent practitioner, and if he 
acts according to these definite laws he will 
treat the patient in the way which common ex- 
perience has proved to be the most efficacious. 
If we take the case of a patient who suffers from 
pain and stiffness of muscles, the result of over- 
exertion, the law of contraries directs us to give 
rest to the affected parts, so that we may remove 
the cause. Having done so we have to seeka 
remedy which will relieve the symptoms. The 
law of similars will direct us to the selection of an 
agent capable of causing similar pain and stiffness 
of the muscles involved. 

There are none so certain as excessive exercise 
or excessive manipulation of the muscles, there- 
fore the law of similars directs us to the use of 
moderate doses of exercise or manipulation of the 
muscles, and the symptoms disappear with a rap- 
idity which no drug can accomplish. Here we 
have the use of apparently opposite agents, rest, 
indicated by the law of contraries and motion, in- 
dicated by the law of similars, both contributing 
to the same result ; all that is necessary is that 
they shall be employed with ordinary intelligence. 

The physician who recognizes that the com- 
bined use of agents which are apparently diam- 
etrically opposed is necessary to the cure of dis- 
ease, will also recognize that in a science of ther- 
apeutics there must be laws which are also 
apparently the opposite of one another. The law 
of contraries and the law of similars are of this 
character. They have been misunderstood, mis 
interpreted and misapplied in such a manner that 





the schools which are supposed to be the particu- 
lar exponents of the one law or the other, now 
vie with one another in minimizing the sphere of 
their application, in order that the field may be 
wider for that empiricism which appearsto be the 
goal of medicine at the end of this century. 

The Homeopathic school is the only body, at 
present, which claims that a science of thera- 
peutics is possible, but it is paralyzed by the 
fancied necessity for sacrificing science on the 
altar of Hahnemann. 

My own studies of the law of similars have been 
purely physiological, andas a result I am prepared 
to state that the rule sémilia similibus curantur 
represents a law of Nature, and is of universal ap- 
plication within its own limits. These limits are 
the relation. between the effects of all agents 
capable of producing alterations in function in 
vital elements and the symptoms of disease. - Itis 
a law which guides the practitioner to the remedy, 
after the cause of disease has been removed. That 
the law contraria contrariis curantur is also a:law 
of universal application within its own limits, via;, 
that it is the duty of the physician to seek out the 
fundamental causes of disease, and to remove 
them (if possible) as the first act of treatment. 

No one will wish to deny the value. of-the law 
of contraries applied within its own limits, while 
the law of similars is rendered indisputable when 
it is stated as a whole instead of a partial truth, 
and in terms which are physiologically intelligible. 
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FOR the other interpretation of the suggestion 
of M. Worms, viz., the reproduction of so- 
ciety from scission, we must go back’to find the 
anatomical analogue in the history of the cell, 
cellulogically and socially considered. Cellu- 
lology teaches us that one of the processes for the 
reproduction and procreation of cell life, is what 


is called scission or cleavage. The parent cell 
gives birth to its offspring by parting with a por- 
tion of its own body, by the projection from its 
integral self of a living entity, the duplicate of its 
own individuality, and which shall inherit its own 
specific properties. The same may be said of the 
cell socially considered. The heredity of tempera- 
ment, with its vices as well as its virtues, is but 
too often seen in the social system and the cells 
that make the physical man, project him into the 
world prepared to grow and flourish in a social 
atmosphere and soil congenial to his nature, 
physical, mental and moral, and thus is M. Worms’ 
analogy maintained socially and anatomically. 
Society is more complex than the organisms 
properly called, and may be distinguished by the 
designating title of a supra-organism, thus afford- 
ing opportunity for further analogies. As we have 
already amplified the suggestions made by the 
ingenious argument of M. Worms, they may be 
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extended to still greater length by the consider- 
ation-of other socio-anatomical relations than 
those employed by him in his very clever lecture 
before his audience of scientists and savants at 
the “Sorbonne.” Wecannot refrain from express- 
ing our surprise that the distinguished lecturer 
failed to recognize, or, at least, to declare the 
socio-anatomical relations so intimately existing 
between the social cell, man, and his inseparable 
representative, the gastric cell, his stomach. 
Once upon a time a wise old Latin philosopher— 
call him heathen if you like, but all the same it’s 
very astonishing what a prodigious amount of far- 
seeing wisdom has been handed down to us by 
these same heathens, and that has served us as 
a guide in unraveling many a_ perplexing 
problem. This old philosopher when the knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology was ye: young 
and crude, took it into his wise old head that the 
human stomach was something more than a 
bag to hold the “‘ olla podrida” that was so often 
inflicted upon it, and there never was a greater 
truism uttered, nor one of more universal applica- 
tion to all sorts and conditions of men, than when 
he described the mucous membrane of the human 
stomach by the words “‘ Tanquam lerna omnium 
malorum”—the hydra-headed monster of all 
evils. How dark is this world, with everything 


in it shadowed in perpetual and impenetrable 
gloom, to the poor wretch, ever conscious of the 
possession of a stomach, and ever grinding out 


the miserable existence of a dyspeptic. And so, 
in extending our inquiries into other socio-ana- 
tomical relations,it may truly be said that there is 
not one of them of a more intimate and con- 
trolling nature than that held between the social 
cell—man—and his anatomical cell—stomach. 
Given a healthy and vigorous stomach, backed up 
by gross and sensual appetites and passions— 
society is full of ‘em—and a ravening wolf 
is let loose, seekirg whom he may 
devour, and he finds abundant prey, too! 
In his ‘*Ode to Varus,” Horace, whose 
moral precepts and virtuous teachings, though 
promulgated far back in the centuries, are as salu- 
tary and healthful now as then, described the 
evils of intemperance and of abandonment to the 
pleasures of the table and the indulgence of 
vicious appetites, desires and practices that 
distinguished the Thracians, and he character- 
ized them in words full of wisdom and rebuke. 
In his Sabine villa Horace wrote these words: 
‘* Quum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum dis- 
cernunt avidi.” 

With both literal and liberal translation they 
mean: When in the full enjoyment of their un- 
bridled desires, the difference between right and 
wrong is, in their eyes, but slight, and they easily 
o'erleap every obstacle to the indulgence of their 
passions and inclinations. Are not these words 
of rebuke and of moral suggestion just as appli- 
cable to the licensed obliquities of society in this 
our day and generation, and of our so-called ad- 
vanced civilization and beasted pre-eminence as 
the exponents of a nobler life than obtained in 
those days of Roman voluptuousness and ener- 
vating luxury and licentiousness? To-day, the 





sun, in his diurnal revolution, looks down upon 
poor, weak, sinful human nature just as he did 
when the world was young and mankind yet fresh 
from the creative hand. They who speculate 
upon the mysteries of the great hereafter, and set 
themselves up as expounders and interpreters of 
the coming realities of a future life, must look 
to themselves lest they stumble against the 
barrier that stands in the way of human 
preparation and fitness for so blest a 
change as they depict as awaiting the shuffling 
off of the mortal coil, and the putting on of rai- 
ments of light and life eternal. Men’s minds are 
balancing, shifting and halting in the doubts and 
uncertainties that enwrap and veil their future 
destinies. Their somatic bodies, and the social 
and worldly pursuits of their lives, are, as we 
have tried to show, so intertangled and mutually 
responsive, that the wrench must be great that can 
freethem. Whether we become impalpable dust, 
and feed and fructify the earth, or as some be- 
lieve, or say they do, put on some metempsy- 
chosic transformation, and still cumber the earth 
in other, it may be, humbler form, or, again, as 
others believe, or say they do, be resolved into 
nothingness of annihilation, yet the question is 
ever before us in the language of the poet: 
**Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath?” 

And the answer is ever before us: No! Of 
one thing we are certain, that nothing short of 
omnipotence can ever recall the “‘ fleeting breath,” 
or make life, once dead, live again. So, whether 
a man believe or not in a Creator, there’s no 
future for him when he shall “ jump the life to 
come,” if there be no power such as gave him 
life, to again renew it, when the earth shall be 
consumed and ‘the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat.” 

The socio-anatomical theory of M. Worms is 
certainly very attractive, and suggestive of still 
greater elaboration and consideration than the 
limits of journalistic privilege will permit, and we 
take leave of it reluctantly. Much yet remains 
that might be investigated with advantage from a 
social, physical, physiological, mental and moral 
point of view. The influences of our material 
bodies upon all the conditions of our lives 
are in constant operation, and we cannot escape 
from them. Whether the body be sick, or whether 
it be well, we are in subjection to it, and no man 
can say from hour to hour whither its promptings 
may lead him. A jaundiced liver may color the 
whole world with its own green and yellow hue; 
a dyspeptic stomach may impel irresistibly to self- 
destruction ; an irritated clitoris mayset at nought 
every precept and practice of morality and self- 
respect, and finally open the door of a madhouse. 
The immaterialist and the spiritualist may scoff 
and scorn the degrading assumption, and hug 
himself in his psychic and filmy garment. Let 
him remember that it is but diaphanous at best, 
and can be seen through. It doesn’t need a 
Réntgen ray to see his liver and his stomach, 
and all his other appurtenances that minister to 
his material life, and that impel him socially, 
physically, mentally and morally. 
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By JAMES ROBIE Woop, M.D., New York. 


( Concluded.) 


** Often do the spirits 
Of t events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 


cannot be long after the earliest dawn of the 
twentieth century before we shall be amazed 
and humiliated by finding that medical thought 
has long stood helpless at the very portals of 
great truths, unable to cross their wide and wel- 
coming thresholds. Andwhy? Simply because 
medical men of our age have been blinded by an 
invincible ignorance engendered from the unyield- 
ing traditions of warring schools, and trammelled 
by the chains which prejudice has forged. 
Thanks to a broad and liberal spirit, which is to- 
day just beginning to replace the narrow and bit- 
ter littleness of the past, the time is fast approach- 
ing when despised theories will be earnestly and 
honestly considered by sincere students of medi- 
cine, and neglected names of some who instituted 
so-called absurd laws shall be written high on 
honor’s page. 

The wrinkled visage of a once ridiculed idea is 
seen to-day hidden beneath the habiliments of 
modern methods and openly espoused under the 
name ofantitoxins. 

After twenty-one years of successive, but by no 
means satisfactory experiments with these same 
antitoxins of isopathy, I feel in the spirit of proph- 
ecy it is safe to declare that antitoxins as now 
known are but heralds of the cohorts of a surer, 
safer and mightier therapy which will astound and 
encourage earnest physicians all over the civil- 
ized world duringthe nextthree decades of years. 
Doubtless it will require some time more to clear 
the medical wilderness of those narrow minds 
which have heretofore been so potent in blighting 
medical progress by preventing honest and 
thorough research into certain seemingly offensive 
laws, for fear that their adoption might humiliate 
and revolutionize ancient theories and schools. 

During these last years of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, while the transition of therapeutics has been 
so rapid and bewildering, we have had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the amusing spectacle 
of thousands of severe devotees of schools sneaking 
in at the back doors of opinions which once they 
hated. My belief as to what will supplant our 
modern antitoxins and prove to be the next great 
forward stride in therapeutics cannot enter here 
for want of time and space. Its full discussion will 
be reserved for an article which I hope to com- 
plete at my leisure, during this summer of 1896, 
on “What Will Be the Therapeutics of the 
Future.” 

Before resuming the thread of my subject, let me 
first give a brief summary of what I have already 
published in the MEDICAL TIMES. 

My first experiments began during the winter 
of 1875, at the Homeeopathic Hospital on Ward's 
Island, New York, where I inoculated a number 
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of healthy rabbits with tubercle from human 
sputa, and from those rabbits prepared a serum 
which was immediately introduced into patients 
suffering in advanced stages of tubercular disease, 
by hypodermic injection, also through abraded 
surfaces, as is done in vaccination. hus began 
in 1875 probably the first trial of serum which had 
been carried through living lower animals. To 
the old hospital on Ward's Island belongs the 
honor of sheltering the first patients upon whom 
the earliest known experiments in sero-therapy 
were ever made. Of all the subjects thus treated, 
one only improved after the injection of the se- 
rum. This patient rapidly and markedly evi- 
denced the possibility of returning to health ; but 
as the case stood alone, it could not be accepted 
as certainly a result of the serum, especially as 
the patient had other treatment at the same time. 

After many vicissitudes and doubtful experi- 
ments, extending over a series of years, I turned 
my attention to the same line of treatment ap- 
plied to cancer. In the paper preceding this a 
case of mammary cancer was cited, which was 
undoubtedly benefited for a long time by the 
direct application of cancer serum, its large ulcer- 
ated surface healing in a surprisingly short space 
of time. Thecancer serum used in that case had re- 
quired nearly three years to prepare. As 
the patient, after some years of comparative com- 
fort, finally succumbed to the disease, which had 
meanwhile attacked the lung of the same side, I 
considered my material faulty, or else that the 
curative principle was only temporary in its effect 
Disappointing as was the result, it certainly com- 
pared favorably with surgery, asthe period of im- 
munity was as long and far more comforting ; 
moreover, the last stages of the renewed disease 
were free from acute suffering, so common to its 
return after surgical interference. 

The point which, struck me as worthy of con- 
sideration,after treating a number of similar cases 
situated in other localities, was the apparent fact 
that while serum prepared from cancer of the 
breast arrested, for the time at least, the progress 
ofa cancer affecting the same organ, perfectly 
healing an exténsive and deep ulceration which 
had destroyed a considerable portion of the 
breast, yet it had no appreciable influence upon 
other organs or tissues similarly affected. In vain 
was the serum applied to malignant ulcerations of 
the throat, neck, rectum and other localities which 
had from time to time come under my care. 

It is needless for me to give wearisome and 
long details of my numerous failures with the 
serum. The later cases were all unsuccessful, or, 
at best, very poor palliation followed the treat- 
ment. Ido not intend to make statistics and try 
to prove the reasons of each result, so as to seek 
unearned glory for my serum or myself. It has 
been-said that “‘there are three kinds of lies, to 
wit, lies, d lies and statistics.” Of all kinds 
medical statistics take the superlative degree, es- 
pecially in antitoxin reports. 

With the solitary exception of the case of can- 
cer of the breast, in none of my cases was any 
benefit worthy of the name realized. I sought 
other cases of malignant ulcerations of the breast, 
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but found none, hoping by renewed trials to deter- 
mine whether or not serum taken from malignant 
disease of any organ or tissue is beneficial only 
when —— to the-same character of organ, 
tissue or locality. Some cases of malignant dis- 
ease of the mammary gland came under my ob- 
servation ; but as no ulceration had begun I dared 
not risk an application, lest harm should follow 
through mistaken diagnosis. So I prepared to 
gather material for future use from other organs 
and tissues, hoping thereby to prove that identity 
of constitution and locality, as well as of disease, 
were essential factors in isopathic therapeutics. 
Using my preparations on patients with advanced 
disease only of tubercle and cancer were unfairly 
severe tests of their curative action ; but I would 
not hazard application in more hopeful cases. 
To-day I am thankful that my rule in this respect 
was firm,.and constant, for I verily believe, and 
think that I may be able to substantiate my 
belief, that means will soon be at hand possess- 
ing great therapeutic efficacy and almost absolute 
safety, which cannot be said of the antitoxins of 
identity, with which I have so vainly struggled 
for more than a score of years. Would that I 
could begin again, with the vigor and earnestness 
of renewed youth, having also my present pos- 
session of a strong conviction that our recent 
forms of antitoxin are more useful as guideposts 
along the roads leading to a higher therapy 
than for any inherent curative value of their 
own. 

If justice be done, when certain ideas are fully 
developed, which, of necessity, they are bound to 
be at no distant day, one name in medical history 
will shine out with greater brilliancy than any 
other from Hippocrates down to the present day, 
not from any suggestion of the exact character of 
that coming therapy so much as the directing 
influence of a law by him enunciated and ably 
defended ; a principle which in good time will 
prove more far-reaching and of greater diversity 
of application than any other law ever promul- 

ated. It will surely lend a great and enduring 
oundation stone to, the medical superstructure 
which is about to be builded with perfect stones 
gathered here and there from among the thera- 
peutic debris of ages. Ancient and modern 
schools and theories, some of which are forgotten 
or misunderstood, or wrecked by the errors and 
obstinacy of pretended friends, each and all will 
bring offerings, from unpretentious bricks to 
splendidly hewn columns, wherewith to add 
Sone. grace and grandeur to the glorious 
temple to be erected during coming generations, 
wherein the suffering sick, through the mercy of 
God and the noble efforts of man, may not suppli- 
cate in vain. 

Let me now give a brief outline of some of the 
plans and procedures adopted, or which have sug- 
gested themselves from time to time, whereby I 
hoped to. prepare a safe and efficient serum. Al- 
though now having doubts as to the value of anti- 
toxins in their present forms, yet, as I may be 
mistaken in regard to their endurance as thera- 

utic agents, I offer my contribution to their 
iterature, hoping that some brighter and clearer 





head may find useful suggestions even in my un- 
certain foot prints. 

The very numerous propositions considered 
during my twenty-one years of apparently fruit- 
less experimental work compel me to present a 
bare outline of a few only of my methods. After 
a time, I seriously considered the advisability of 
discontinuing the intervention of living animals 
in preparing material for injection, seeking sub- 
stitutes in several other menstrua. 

First: I prepared serum by carrying the sup- 
= cause of disease through living animals. 

hese experiments began in 1875. 

Second: Rapid fermentation of morbid matter 
in a liquid menstrum. 

Third : Slow fermentation of the same, extend- 
ing over a period of several years. 

Fourth : Rapid decomposition of diseased tis- 
sues by chemicals, such as ozone, chlorine, sul- 
phurous acid, etc. 

Fifth: Combinations with antiseptics, and, 
thus guarded, introduced into the system. 

Sixth: Subjecting diseased matter to different 
degrees of heat and cold, such as freezing, boil- 
ing, and even burning the mass, and employing 
the ash. 

The question could not be answered satisfac- 
torily as to how much septic danger could thus be 
lessened without destroying all curative power. 
The bacilli not having been determined in those 
early days, it would have been impossible to ac- 
curately note the effect of such measures upon 
the cause of infection. Indeed, we are very far 
from this wonderful ability even at the present 
day, although it may seem treason to utter such 
a doubt. When we stop to think as to who can 
offer more than the merest conjecture as to what 
is the infecting principle in any disease, our pride 
is hushed with the awful certainty that there is 


“much we shall never know about human maladies 


this side ot eternity. 

Seventh: I next considered feeding insects, 
fish and reptiles upon material from various dis- 
eases, or injecting such morbid matter into their 
bodies. For I thought that if living things were 
selected they should be as far removed from sim- 
ilarity to man as possible. The same was car- 
ried farther by going lower in animal life, and 
subjecting various diseased tissues to the action of 
the larve of flies, and after a sufficient amount of 
the diseased flesh had been consumed, to obtaina 
serum from the larva, hoping that its process of 
digestion might have changed the character of the 
infective material. In some cases it was consid-* 
ered better to await the higher development of 
the larve before preparing the serum. 

Eighth : The vegetable kingdom was thought 
of, imitating the quaint idea of an old physician of 
injecting plants of a suitable character with solu- 
tions of diseased tissue, and depositing portions 
of the same material close to their roots. Alsoto 
cultivate certain seed in a soil combined with 
diseased flesh, in hopes that the developing plant 
might possibly be permeated with some curative 
power while growing amid such poisoned sur- 
1oundings. 

Ninth: This is the last thatI shall here des- 
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cribe, and the one which I believe to be most im- 
portant ; that is, rapid and slow putrefaction of 
sections of disease infected flesh, either directly 
from the dead or living body, or by contact with 
various septic influences, such as sputa, excreta, 
etc. This may have more possibilities than at 
first glance appears. It is well known that some 
of the most valuable antiseptics have been evolved 
by prolonged decay. What has been accom- 
plished in this way upon and under the earth’s 
surface should be imitated by artificial means; 
thus putrefaction may be hastened on to purifica- 
tion. This action of decay in destroying infected 
tissue will be referred to more extensively in an- 
other paper on a different subject. 

Shapeless, clumsy and aimless as these experi- 
ments may appear, they were the best that en- 
tered my mind, and were not one whit more 
absurd than those considered by others, whose 
results have been announced without a descrip- 
tion of the processes by which they were reached. 
Did we know all the measures through which men 
have sometimes blundered to complete success, 
we might be very much amused at the final ex- 
ceedingly scientific description of those processes. 
It is mighty humiliating to tell the ee truth at 
all times. After all, success alone succeeds. 

‘* It is success that colors all in life. 
Success makes fools admired, makes villains honest. 


All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success, and power, howe’er acquired.” 


Earnestness, perseverance and vigor must be 
the constant companions of those-who intend to 
explore the dark and unknown paths of medical 
research; but let such seekers after truth beware 
of enthusiasm, for it is a most dangerous ally, 
especially in medical science. Its beclouding in- 
fluence is frequently observed in the reports of 
different antitoxin cures. Experimenters’ en- 
thusiasm has doubtless added a curative force to 
every drop of serum injected, which, alone, it 
would never have developed. So it is all im- 
portant to keep a just and watchful doubt seated 
in judgment to examine supposed cures by any 
pet theory of our own or of others. Had I not 
gone through these many years in constant fear 
and doubt, I might have been enabled to-day to 
fill pages with marvelous accounts of restorations 
of hopeless invalids to health and strength. En- 
thusiastic confidence makes sad havoc with 
reports of the remedial action of drugs; and he 
whois seduced by the brilliant records of certain 
marvels of healing will endorse or reject, accord- 
ing tothe measure of enthusiasm that he may 
lend to such remedies. 

For the present I shall close my papers on 
sero-therapy. When I return again to the sub- 
ject, it will be with an account of what I believe 
are to be the more powerful antitoxins, as we 
shall find them by swerving away from the deep 
rut that the newborn isopathic therapy has made. 
I do not ignore, nor do I condemn, the law of 
isopathy, for it may yet be developed in a remark- 
able manner, and we, who hesitate tu applaud 
the crude form in which it has reappeared in our 
day, may yet return to its allegiance. But I firmly 
believe that its master, the latchet of whose shoe 





it is not worthy to loose, is even now approach- 
ing our doors, and may soon knock loudly for ad- 
mittance. WhatI conceive that master law to 
be, I shall in good time offer for criticism. Thank 
God, the judgment of men to-day is far more just 
and at the same time more watchful than it has 
been in any previous medical age. 

Although I began this series of papers with the 
words: Ego ipse fect, in view of the fact that, how- 
ever poorly the harvest has yielded to my cultiva- 
tion, as I came first in the field, it is but fair for 
me to close with the phrase: ///i etiam fecerunt. 


THE OOMMON GROUND.* 


By EpwIn M. HALE, M. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chairman Section on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
American Association of Physicians and Surgeons. 


| APPRECIATE the honor conferred on me by 

the American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons, composed as it is of representative men 
of all schools of medicine. 

The chairmanship of this Section of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics is particularly grateful 
to me, because those subjects have been my favor- 
ite study for more than forty years. 

I take it that the object of this Association 
is to combine the best thought and experience of 
the various schools, and smooth away the obstacles 
which seem to lie in the way of a union of appar- 
ently conflicting theories and practice. I have 
for many years believed that there was no réal 
need of several schools of practice, any more than 
there is need of several sects in religion. 

There is surely no reason why there should not 
be a common ground whereon all sects in re- 
ligion and all schools in medicine could amicably 
meet, I have always considered myself a Hom- 
ceopathist in all the essentials of that school, but 
this has not prevented me from believing that 
there are other therapeutic methods not based on 
Hahnemann’s law. 

Similia similibus curantur is a good rule for the 
selection of medicines in certain doses and under 
certain conditions, but I voice the belief of a 
majority of our school that this law has its limi- 
tations. I will give a few illustrations of the con- 
ditions wherein this law is applicable. 

It is applicable when, in cases of functional dis-- 
order, the symptoms of such disorders closely re- 
semble the symptoms caused by some drug. 

Hahnemann seemed to limit this law to the 
primary symptom of a drug, because he advised 
against the use of secondary symptoms. This is 
a fundamental error, for the secondary symptoms 
of a drug are just as important as their primary. 
If we were limited in the selection of a remedy to 
primary symptoms, we would not be able to use 
nux vomica for paralysis, podophyllum for con- 
stipation and hepatic torpor, or aconite for fever. 
The fact is, that nearly all Homeeopathists do util- 
ize both primary and secondary symptoms, but 
not as successfully as they might. 





* Read at the meeting on June 23, 1896, 
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The reason is this: They do not all seem to be 
aware of the fact which I have taught and verified 
in practice for many years, that the dose should 
be small—minute—when given for the symptoms 
of a disorder which resemble primary drug symp- 
toms, and should be larger—more cea when 
given for secondary symptoms. 

For example, when nux vomica is given for 
spasmodic affections the dose should be minute, 
and when given for paralysis the dose should be 
larger, or just sufficient to cause normal physio- 
logical action. I see no reason why all candid, 
thoughtful physicians cannot agree on this point. 

One limitation to the law of similia is that it 
does not take into account the abnormal chemi- 
cal conditions which occur in the human body. 
We have no strictly Homeopathic medicine 
which will remove or neutralize an excess of uric 
acid in the blood and tissues ; nor have we any 
which will sweep out or neutralize the ferments 
which take place in the intestinal canal, or pre- 
vent and destroy the poisonous ptomaines which 
form in the intestines. As well might we try to 
disinfect and purify a sewer by throwing into it a 
few grains of some drug. 

We cannot successfully combat some diseases 
except by the use of mechanical or chemical 
agents. Then again we must in many cases use 
drugs for their pure physiological effects, without 
any appeal to their symptomology. I find this to 
be the case in the treatment of structural disease 
of the heart. While 1 admit that all such 
cardiac diseases are simulated by the sec- 
ondary effects of cardiac poisons, there are 
few if any symptoms to guide us. Such cardiac 
medicaments as digitalis, strophanthus, convalla- 
ria and cactus must be used as mechanical and 
physiological agents. In hypertrophy with dilata- 
tion, or muscular atony of the heart, they act on 
the nervous and muscular structures of that organ 
as pure stimulant and tonic agents. We must 
give them for conditions, not for symptoms. To 
give them in attenuated doses in such conditions 
would be as foolish as totry and lift a ton’s weight 
with a straw. 

I hope this Association will pardon the brevity 
of this paper, but it may serve as a text fora 
broad and healthy discussion. 

I sincerely hope that during my lifetime I shall 
witness a broader liberality of all medical schools 
toward each other, and a breaking down of the 
walls of sectional intolerance. 





BENEFITS OF THE BATH. 





ITS HYGIENIC VALUE AND PHYSICAL PLEASURE TOLD BY 
DR. EDSON. 





“ The hygienic value of the bath to people in ordinary 
health is very greatly increased by a most vigorous 
rubbing,” writes Dr. Cyrus Edson in discussing “ When 
and How to Bathe,” inthe June Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
“ With the flesh brushes and gloves, the rough Turkish 
towels and other ——s of the most valuable is 
the narrow band toweling—this can be administered 
with the test ease, and it should always be thorough 
—in fact it is difficult to overdo Its effect is to stimu- 
late the reaction from the bath, and bring the vessels and 








nerves of the skin into a healthy, vigorous condition. One 
of the must valuable baths to those in whom the organs 
of the lower part of the trunk are weak, is the hip bath. 
In this the bather is seated in the bath, and the water cov- 
ers the body as high as the waist. If the water be cold, 
that is, if we desire to stimulate the organs by the shock, 
a towel, wet with cold water, must be folded turban-wise 
on the head. The duration of the bath is from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, and its effect is immediate. The baths 
excite the vaso-motor nerves of the abdominal organs. 
Their use should be prescribed by a physician. As long 
as the result of bathing is not to weaken the bather, we 
can practically say a person cannot, when in health, bathe 
too much. I have spoken of the hygienic value of the 
bath, but I have said nothing of the physical pleasure to 
be derived from it. Every one knows the delicious feel- 
ing of cleanliness, the glow of the skin, and the general 
sense of robust health which follow a good bath. What 
is more delightful than the exhilaration of a swim in salt 
water? These results are a part of the experience of all, 
but it must not be forgotten that in these very physical 
pleasures there is a distinct hygienic effect.” 





THE SEOOND PAN-AMERIOAN MEDICAL CONGRESS, 


The Committee on Organization of the Second Pan- 
American Medical Congress has announced November 16, 
17, 18, 19, 1896, as the date of the meeting to be held in 
the City of Mexico. 

The most cordial invitation is extended to the medical 

rofession of the United States to attend and participate 
in the meeting. 

Those who contemplate attending should send their 
names and addresses at as early a date as possible to Dr. 
Charles A. L. Reed, St. Ledger place, Cincinnati, that the 
committee in Mexico may be advised of the probable 
attendance. 








Commenting upon the resignation of Dr. Cyrus Edson 
and the expulsion of Dr. Edward C. Mann from the Med- 
ical Society of the County of New York, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, in a recent issue, makes 
the following astonishing statement : 


It would appear that there has been sudden and un- 
looked for stimulation of the ethical conscience of a 
body that has for ten years or more been in affiliation 
with the “ no code” State medical society. We trust that 
the change of heart is deep, sincere, and not based on any 
alleged approaching bankruptcy of the New York pro- 
fession. * * * The quickening of ethical conscience 
in the Society, whereby professional honor is appealed to 
by many who have heretofore — to any ethical 
rules, shows clearly enough the absolute necessity for rules 
of some sort. “ Nocode” may be extremely interesting 
as a theory, but it invariably has commercialism as its 
underlying basis. 

This proved a sufficient reason for the PAiladelphia 
Polyclinic, in its issue of December 14, 1895, to propound 
the following conundrums, which, in the vernacular of 
Dr. De Wolf Hopper Syntax, may be termed “ corkers ”: 

We should like to ask the Fourna/ in all sincerity the 
following questions: First, is the signing of certificates 
of nostrums by a member of the New York County 
Medical Society, a no code institution, more culpable 
than similar action upon the part of a member of the 
American Medical Association Second, is there any 

rovision in the constitution or rules of the American 

edical Association by which one of its officers who 
violates its code of ethics can be disciplined by the Asso- 
ciation itself in the absence of action upon the part of his 
local society ? , 

We may with propriety add: Is it a greater moral crime 
against ethics to be a member of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York than to advertise in the various 
journals that one is prepared to go to any part of the 
county to do any sort of professional consulting or 
surgical work ? We wait with some interest the Fournal's 
answer to these pertinent questions.—Auffalo Med. & 


Surg. Four. 
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REMOVAL. 
The office of this Journal was removed, May Ist, to 
180 West Fifty-ninth street, Central Park South. 





Changes of standing advertisements and communica- 
tions in regard to that department, should be addressed to 
Benj. LILLARD, Advertising Manager, 19 Liberty St., N.Y. 











A LESSON IN PSYCHOLOGY. . 


attempt has been made within the past few 


N 
A weeks, in the Recorder’s Court in this city, 
aided by unlimited resources of time, money and 
skill, to solve the problem of what was believed 
to be a murder, but which has resulted simply in 
unfolding line by line a psychological picture such 
as has seldom been seen in any court of justice, or 


in any department of life. A woman is accused of 
poisoning her mother, and listens for days and 
even weeks tothe minute details of the act, which, 
if traced to its source, must send the doer with 
unerring certainty from the prison cell to the 
electric chair. Day by day she hears the revolt- 
ing testimony of her mother’s murder, the agony 
of her dying hours, and sees the effect of the 
poison upon the mutilated remains of her own 
mother, hears and sees all this with no tremor, 
with no tears, with no looks of agony 
upon the blanched face as one damning 
proof of murder after another is brought out with 
unerring certainty. Who isthere,with aconscience, 
possessed of any feeling of honor, shame, or of 
true affection, could have passed through that 
terrible ordeal, lasting not merely for a 
few hours, but for days and weeks, with all the 
time the terrible shadow of the electric chair 
hanging like a black cloud over the court room, 
without one sign of fear, but ever with a smiling 
face, and an apparent keen enjoyment of what 
seemed to be merely a play, in which she posed 
as a central figure? History is full of incidents 





of the hero and the martyr facing death without 
a tremor, and even with a smile and a look of ex- 
ultation. But Mrs. Fleming was neither a hero 
nor a martyr. She was simply a sensual animal in 
ahuman form, with scarcely a trace of conscience 
or of any moral sense. Her life history shows 
her to be the offspring of one of the worst forms 
of sensual passion, having no kinship with true 
love, and without even sexual conscience. 

Julian Hawthorne has outlined her life's motives 
in a few graphic words: “ A woman of this stamp 
remains inwardly an animal, despite such out- 
ward polish as the contagion of our civilization 
may operate upon her. She is not a savage 
animal, but she is selfish, improvident, fond of 
being caressed, attached to the offspring of her 
body, impassion®d towards her mate of the 
moment, but fickle, incapable of strong or excited 
feelings of any kind. She desires ease, flattery, 
and smoothness of circumstances, because she 
is luxurious, vain and indolent, but to attain these 
pleasures she will trust to luck, instead of depend- 
ing upon exertion or self-denial. She does not love 
—she fancies; she does not hate—she dislikes ; 
adversity annoys her and puts her out of tem- 
per ; it never moves her to tragedy or despair. 
She never discovers anything really serious in life. 
She ripples along on the surface of the stream ; 
she never suspects, still less sounds its depths. 
She imagines others afe as she is; nobody is in 
earnest ; all is a drama in which puppets perform 
a part more or less pleasing. Test her with any 
searching and genuine emotion and she, as it 
were disappears; physical sensation is all she 
knows or can understand.” 

Such a woman is not a person to commit mur- 
der. That would involve too much labor, too 
much thought, too much planning and reasoning 
to be entertained for a moment. She is simply 
an animal in a human form, with neither strength 
of will or sensual force for any strong exertion or 
for any violent; long sustained passion. Her 
conduct in the court room was just what might be 
expected of such a person. Conscious of her in- 
nocence, all the rest was a play. She seems just 
one of those types of being which, in the process 
of reincarnation through the ages, may not only 
have ceased to advance, but have even turned 
backward toward the brute creation from which 
we sprung, with such an impelling force as to carry 
her into that annihilation in which human 
identity is lost as it mingles and _ be- 
comes a part of the great ocean of life. 
Is the psychological lesson, wrought out through 
weeks of unremitting toil, in which the details of 
sensual vileness and murder have been carried to 
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hundreds of thousands of households, worth the 
effect produced upon innocent minds and the 
$40,000 which the city must pay for unearthing 
all this vileness? We are confident an intelli- 
gent Community will fully endorse the justice of 
the verdict. They may question, however, the 
strength of the theory which led to the prosecu- 


tion. 





THE SANITARIUM TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


W E have received a very suggestive monograph 
upon the above subject, by Dr. W. F. Rob- 
inson, of New York. He believes'a large class of 
patients can be treated with much greater success 
in a well equipped sanitarium than in an asylum 
or at home. This, however, is expensive, and 
can only be used by those having an abundance 
of means. The cases should be carefully selected 
and all the conditions minutely carried out. 
Speaking of the mental condition of the insane 
and the necessity of taking special notice of each 
peculiarity, he says: It must not be supposed 
that a person who has lost reason has lost it all. 
On the other hand, these patients are extremely 
rational in many ways. They not only think, 
but think a great deal. It is the will to direct and 
the judgment to control that is at fault. They 
have ideas enough, but the mind is so warped 
that they are not properly interpreted, and the 
deductions from them are, therefore, false. Asa 
result of this, the patient very soon finds himself 
out of touch with those about him. Then he 
loses interest in what is going on among his 
friends and in the world at large. He becomes 
more and more shut up within himself, until finally 
he ceases to react at all to any of the stimuli of 
external life. A mind in this condition grows 
weaker and weaker, through lack of exercise, 
until the inevitable result—dementia or loss of 
mind—is reached. If these unfortunates can be 
brought out of themselves and made to take an 
interest in something, they may be saved. 

It follows as a corollary, from what has gone 
before, that mental treatment is of great import- 
ance in these cases ; indeed, the success or fail- 
ure of the method depends upon it. The key- 
note of this treatment is as follows: Treat the 
patient as if he or she was sane. In other words, 
in your intercourse with them ignore the whole 
insane fabric entirely ; when they utter their de- 
lusions, or talk nonsense of any kind, either 
ignore it, or treat it as if it were sense. This 
method of treatment would be impossible for any 
one to carry out who was not familiar with the in- 
sane. Patients may be reasoned with, but never 
about their delusions. 





PHTHISIS AMONG THE INSANE. 


[|X the April issue of the State Hospital Bulletin 

we find a very interesting article by Dr. George 
Allen, of the Middletown State Insane Hospital, 
showing that with proper care the percentage of 
deaths in insane hospitals need not be greater 
than in private houses. Dr. Allen quotes from 
Dr. Babcock’s article in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
American Psychological Association” that tuber- 
culosis is two or three times as common in insti- 
tutions as in the general population, and that the 
prevalence of the disease may be regarded as a 
test of the sanitary condition of the hospitals. In 
the City of Middletown, where the hospital is 
situated, there were in 1890 in each 1,000 deaths 
102 from consumption, while in the hospital, dur- 
ing the same period, there were only thirty-three 
to each 1,000 deaths. To secure these results, 
not only the wards, but the entire build- 
ings, have been made as antiseptic as 
possible. The basement is from time to 
time sprayed with some antiseptic solution, and 
the floors of the wards washed with hot water and 
carbolic soap. The floors dry speedily, and ba- 
cillus from dried sputa are effectually removed. 
Milk is used in abundance, and generally given 
hot. Thorough ventilation of the wards, the ut- 
most cleanliness of the person, and rest in the in- 
cipient stages of bronchial troubles are great 
factors in keeping up the vitality necessary to 
resist acute troubles. Consumptive patients are 
isolated as much as possible, and the walls of the 
room, in cases of death, are rendered thoroughly 
antiseptic. It is evident from the facts stated by 
Dr. Allen, that, with proper sanitary regulations, 
there is no more danger from phthisis in a gen- 
eral hospital for the insane than in private houses, 
and possibly even less, from the fact thatin private 
houses there is generally less attention given to 
antisepsis than in public institutions, where all 
the officers are supposed to be fully versed in the 
most advanced ideas of hygiene. 





STRYOHNINE IN PULMONARY OONSUMPTION. 


R. THOMAS I. MAYS has an exceedingly 
interesting article in the May issue of the 

Am. Med. Surg. Bul. on the use of strychnine in 
consumption. The doctor's reasoning and con- 
clusions are along the same line as those of 
Hahnemann, and are reached by the same experi- 
ments of the action of the drug on the human 
organism. It is admitted that the action of 
strychnine is specially upon the moto-nervous 
system, and also to a certain extent upon the 
peripheral: ensory nerves. Given in small doses 
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it, like almost every other drug, stimulates those 
organs upon which it has a special action ; in 
medium doses it tetanizes, paralyzing the nervous 
system when given in large doses. Dr. Mays 
compares the action of strychnine to a cone, one 
side of which, from the base to the apex, represents 
the stimulant side of its action, the apex its tetanic 
action, while the opposite, from the apex to the 
base, its paralyzing action. The effect sought to 
be obtained by the drug is to impress the 
nervous system with its full stimulating effect, 
leading up gradually, as near as possible, to the 
apex of the cone or danger point, but instantly 
diminishing the dose if that point is reached. As 
the toleration of the drug is in no two cases pre- 
cisely alike, the author recommends commencing 
with the 1-30 grain four times a day, continuing for 
a week; then perhaps I-24, continuing for another 
week, diminishing the dose instantly if symptoms 
show we have reached the tetantic action, or the 
apex of the cone. The physician may follow the 
suggestion of a long continuance of the drug, in- 
stead of frequently changing with the slightest 
symptomatic variation, with advantage. 





HAHNEMANN OR HIPPOORATES? 


{N this year of ‘‘ The Master’s” glorification, it 

was interesting to read, in a Homceopathic 
journal, such an article as that by Dr. Percy 
Wilde, of which an abstract is given on another 


page. Here we have a prominent writer and 
practitioner of the new school, arguing—with at 
least no small amount of learning and ingenuity 
—that its founder adopted and forced upon its 
followers ‘‘A false interpretation of the law of 
similars,” while he was equally: at sea in his 
understanding of the law of contraries, as pre- 
pounded by Hippocrates! If Dr.Wilde is correct 
{and Dr. Hughes, in his brief rejoinder, does not 
venture to contradict him). it would almost seem 
as though that $70,000 monument, which, doubt- 
less, willsoon adorn our capital, ought in justice 
to bear the name and effigy of the Sage of Cos, 
rather than of the German enthusiast who bor- 
towed his ideas, and narrowed them to suit an 
exclusive and one-sided hypothesis. 





FVERY spring and summer the great ocean 

steamers are crowded with tourists seeking 
health from foreign travel, An ocean voyage and 
a few days spent among the scientific and art 
centers of Europe is always pleasant, brighteaing 
the mind and sometimes strengthening the body. 
In this connection a glance at the annual death 
rate of European countries in comparison with 





our own may be not without interest, and possibly 
influence, toacertain extent, old European travel- 
ers to give a little more attention to their own 
country. 

The death rate in France is said to be one in 
thirty-two ; Prussia, one in thirty-nine ; Norway 
and Sweden, one in forty-three ; Austria, one in 
forty ; Denmark, onein forty-five; England, one 
in forty-six. In our own country the death rate 
in the Gulf States is set down as one in sixty-two, 
and in the other Southern States one in seventy ; 
Mississippi Valley and Atlantic States, one in 
eighty; Western States, one in eighty-one; 
Pacific States, one in one hundred and fifteen, and 
Northwestern States one in one hundred and 
twenty. 

We are glad to see the formation of clubs of 
pleasant people in quiet and healthy localities, 
both inland and by the seashore, where congenial 
society, with plain but healthy living, can be had 
at a fair price. Free from the excitement and 
dress of large watering places these clubs are in 
the truest sense of the word resting places, 
resting and refreshing body and mind. 





HE SAUCY CHARGE of M. Paul Bour- 

‘get, in his recent work on America, published 
in the New York Hera/d, that society in New 
York spent its leisure time in looking up their 
grandparents, called forth the retort from Mark 
Twain that in this they differed from the French, 
who spent most of their time in looking up their 
parents. This clash of wit has directed theattention 
of the Medical Record to statistics which show a 
decrease of marriage in France and avery much 
larger percentage ofillegitimate children therethan 
in America. Twenty-eight per cent. of Parisian 


| children, says the Record, are illegitimate, and 


out of every 100 families thirty-three have no 
children, unless they are still born. Out of 60,000 
babes born in Paris yearly 20,000 are sent out 
to nurse, and of these 38 per cent..die the first 
year. These startling facts look to a gradual 
withering of national life and strength, and in 
process of time a slow but sure extinction of 
national existence. M. Bourget’s sneer is more 
than offset by Mark Twain’s spicy rejoinder, 
and the Record’s array of sharply telling facts. 
ESPIRABILITY OF VITIATED AIR.— 
The breathing of air in which a candle 
flame will not burn is generally considered dan- 
gerous. In a paper by Mr. Frank Cloues, read 
before the British Association at the Ipswich meet- 
ing, the results of some interesting experiments 
were given. It was found that the flames of or- 
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dinary candles and lamps were extinguished by 
mixtures which contained, on an average, about 
16.5 per cent. of oxygen and 83.5 per cent. of the 
extinctive gases. A flame of coal gas, however, 
required for its extinction a mixture still poorer in 
oxygen, and containing 11.3 per cent. of oxygen 
and 88.7 per cent. of the extinctive gases. These 
results have since been confirmed by a different 
method, which consisted in allowing a flame to 
burn in air inclosed over mercury until it was ex- 
tinguished. The remaining extinctive atmosphere 
was found to be practically identical with that 
previously obtained from the artificial mixtures, 
An analysis of air expired from the lungs proved 
that it was also of the same composition as 
that which extinguished the flame of an 
ordinary candle or lamp. The average com- 
position of expired air and of air which extin- 
guishes a candle flame is as follows: Oxygen, 
15.9; nitrogen, 80.4; carbon dioxide, 3.7. Now 
an atmosphere of this composition is undoubtedly 
respirable. Physiologists state that air may be 
breathed until its oxygen is reduced to 10 per cent. 
The maximum amount of carbon dioxide which 
may be present is open to question, but it is, un- 
doubtedly considerably higher than 3 per cent. 
Dr. Haldane maintains that the above atmosphere 
is not only respirable, but would be breathed by 
a healthy person without inconvenience of any 
kind; he further states that no permanent injury 
would result from breathing such an atmosphere 
for some time. The conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is that an atmosphere must not be 
considered dangerous or irrespirable because the 
flame of an ordinary candle or oil lamp is extin- 
guished by it. The popular notion about such an 
atmosphere might often deter one from doing 
duty of a humane or necessary character. 





SIGN OF DEATH BY EXHAUSTION 

FROM INSUFFICIENT NCURISH- 
MENT IN YOUNG CHILDREN.—According 
to the Berlin correspondent of the Medical Press, 
Dr. Seydel asserts that in all cases in which death 
is brought about in young children by insufficient 
nourishment, total disappearance of the thymus 
gland is an invariable phenomenon. Whether 
this disappearance may not also be brought about 
by exhaustive diseases, such as fevers, requires 
further observation. It is to be accepted as prob- 
able, as the thymus gland must be looked on 
as, to a certain extent, a reserve material, and it 
is highly probable that it is drawn upon to supply 
nutrient material that may be wanting. Where 
organic changes are absent, and where on section 
of emaciated children there is absence of the thor- 








acic glands, it may, according to the author’s ob- 
servations, be taken as. a more certain sign of ex- 
haustion by deficient and unsuitable nourishment 
than narrowing of the lumen of the intestine, 
which, in point of fact, is, as a rule, not present. 





NURESIS.— Dr. Mac Allister, inthe Dudlin 
Journal, claims that the reason why atro- 
pine, which is so often given in enuresis, fails in 
so many cases is because it is not pushed up to 
its drug action, viz.: gréat dryness of the throat 
and dilated pupils. He described the case of a 
boy fourteen years of age, who was given five 
drops ot a mixture composed of : 


Liquoris atropine sulphate,............ 3 iss. 
Liq. strychnine hydrochlor............ ™ 45 
Syr. aurantil,ad.......cccccccscccccees Zi. 


atgP.M. Instructions had been given to take 
no fluid after 6 P. M., and to pass water at 10 and 
again at 6 A.M. This dose was continued for 
three nights ;then 10 drops for the next three, and 
15 for the next three, and so on till 30 drops were 
taken for a week. Ifthen the cure was not complete 
the dose was increased by 5 drops every three 
nights till 60 drops had been taken, and then 
diminished by 10 drops every three nights. Given 
in this way Dr. Mac Allister considers the drug a 
specific. We should recommend that the physio- 
logical effects of the drug be carefully watched. 
Electricity and massage of the lower part of the 
body, with free bathing with coid water, will often 
accomplish a cure even more promptly than 
atropine. 


~ Second Pan-American Congress will be 

held in the City of Mexico, Nov. 16-19, 1896. 
The most cordial invitation is extended to the 
medical profession in the United States to parti- 
cipate in the discussions. At no time could the 
City of Mexico be visited with more pleasure and 
profit than on the dates chosen for the meeting. 
The zeal and enthusiasm of the Mexican Govern- 
ment are co-operating to make the Second Pan- 
American Medical Congress attractive, import- 
ant and memorable. 








IESTA AND DIGESTION.—The question 

has very often been raised whether rest after 

a meal is favorable to digestion. Some persons 

cite the example of animals who lie down and 

go to sleep after eating, while others claim that 

sleep during digestiow makes the mind sluggish 
and predisposes to apoplexy. 

M. Schule, of Fribourg, has endeavored to 
solve the question by chemistry. In two cases 
where the stomach was normal he removed the 
contents and analyzed them a few hours after 
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meals followed in some cases by sleep and in 
others by simple rest in a horizontal position. 
According to these experiments the regular effect 
of sleep is to lessen the power of contraction of 
the stomach, while the acidity of the gastric 
juice increases ; on the other hand, rest in a hori- 
zontal position stimulates the motion of the stom- 
ach without increasing its acidity. 

The inference is that it is well to rest after eat- 
ing, but without going to sleep, particularly when 
one is affected v ith a dilated stomach or with hy- 
peracidity of the gastric juice. 





EST FOR THE HUMIDITY OF HABIT- 
ABLE APARTMENTS.—A sanitary writer 
for the Herald says: ‘‘ Physicians are sometimes 
requested to estimate the relative dampness of an 
apartment orroom. This is not always easy by 
simple inspection, as a room may be damp, al- 
though saltpetre does not grow on its wallsor mold 
in its corners. The following is an exact means 
of appreciation, and one that is within every 
one’s scope: In the room in question a kilogram 
ot fresh lime should be placed, after heremetically 
closing doors and windows. Intwenty-four hours 
it should be weighed, and if the kilogram has ab- 
sorbed more than Io grains of water (that is more 
than I per cent.) the room should be considered 
damp and closed as unhealthy. 

The dampness of dwellings is due to internal 
or external causes. There can be no doubt that 
a new building ought to be treated for a certain 
length of time by ventilation and heat, with a view 
to evaporating the really enormous amount ‘of 
water incorporated with the building materials. 
When this evaporation has been effected great 
care should be taken in insuring proper drainage 
for rain and other water. 





HE PRESERVATION OF ORGANIZED 
URINARY SEDIMENTS.—It is often de- 
sirable for purposes of instruction or demonstration 
and for comparison at different times in the 
course of a case of nephritis to be able to preserve 
any organized sediment which may be present in 
the urine. 

This, according to Fischel (Prag Med. Woch.— 
Med. News), may be accomplished by washing the 
sediment two or three times with normal salt solu- 
tion, best with the aid of the centrifugal machine, 
and preserving it in equal parts of glycerine and 
water, to which a little (about 2 per cent.) satu- 
rated alcoholic solution of thymol has been 
added. 

Sediments treated in this way preserve their 
Structural character indefinitely, and may at any 





time be mounted for study with the microscope by 
simply placing a drop of the mixture on a slide, 
covering it, and preventing evaporation by a 
ring of varnish. 





ETHYLIC ETHER AS AN ANAS- 
THETIC.—In a recent address to a medi- 
cal society Sir B. W. Richardson expressed a 
strong opinion that the real danger of chloroform 
lies in the chlorine atoms in the molecule. 
Methylene bichloride was said not to be so dan- 
gerous, because it contains one atom less of 
chlorine ; but the point to aim at is to get rid of 
the chlorine entirely, and he believes the ideal 
anesthetic is methylic ether (CH,O.CH,). This 
body is unfortunately a gas, but it has remarkable 
properties. It is almost thirty years since Sir 
Benjamin first mentioned it, and his opinion of 
it is still high. Patients who inhale the methylic 
ether are quite insensible to pain, but so con- 
scious that they are able to obey every request 
asked of them, and are mentally active. One 
patient who sat for the extraction of two teeth 
selected the tooth to be first extracted, putting 
her finger to it, and afterwards rearranging her 
position for the second removal. To the looker- 
on it seemed as though no change in her life had 
occurred, yet she affirmed that she was sensible 
of no pain whatever. The gas can be easily 
liquefied, and would be readily available in that 
condition. 





ODIFIED ETHER ADMINISTRATION 
—Dr. David H. Ludlow, of Denver, suggests 
in the Philadelphia Polyclinic, that if ether is 
mixed with twice its volume of a bland, light pre- 
paration of liquid petrolatum and thoroughly 
nebulized with a suitable atomizer, it is abso- 
lutely unirritating, and even with a much smaller 
proportion of oil is practically so. A few puffs of 
the mixture being sent from the atomizer directly 
into the nostrils, before administring ether in the 
usual way, the anesthetic is taken easily, with no 
stage of excitement, and with none of the com- 
mon annoyances incident to its use. 





NEW SIGN OF EARLY TABES.—Dr. 

James J. Putnam writes in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal that “‘in a patient with 
tabes, it is often possible to flex the leg at the hip 
without bending the knee until the toe almost 
touches the ear, without producing the sense of 
painful tension in the popliteal space so speedily 
felt by one in health. This is not only an inter- 
esting feature of advanced cases, but is a valuable 
early diagnostic sign.” 
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OISONING BY ANTIPYRINE.—A corre- 
spondent of the British Medical Journal calls 
attention to the danger attending the amateur 
administration of antipyrine, and describes a case 
in which a dose of 10 grains produced very alarm- 
ing effects. The writer remarks that since anti- 
pyrine is undoubtedly a dangerous drug, the care- 
less and casual way in which the recommenda- 
tionto “ take an antipyrine powder ” is often made 
by irresponsible persons, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. He expresses a decided opinion that 
antipyrine ought to be scheduled as a poison, and 
dispensed only on a written order from a qualified 
medical practioner being produced. 





TEST FOR ALBUMEN IN THE URINE.— 
Dr. Alex. C. Ewing (Med. Record) proposes 
this test: Draw up into a small glass pipette, or 
tube, about an inch of the urine, let the finger re- 
main tightly over the top, and insert the pipette 
into nitric acid, and draw up under the urine 
about the same quantity of acid, when, if even a 
trace of true albumen be present, there will ap- 
pear a beautiful line of demarcation between the 
acid and urine. This test is as accurate as it is 
simple, and, besides, is decidedly economical, and 
far less trouble than all others. 


HE LARGEST CATHETER ALWAYS. 

—Dr. Ferd. C. Valentine (Med. Record) lays 
down the following apparently paradoxical rule : 
“In retention from any cause, compare the 
meatus with your catheters. When you have de- 
termined upon the size which promises to pass 
make your first endeavors with two sizes larger. 

“The greatest possible safety lies in always 
using the largest possible catheter.” 
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THE THREE ETHICAL CopES. That of the American 
Medical Association; Its Constitution, By-Laws, 
Amendments, etc., that of the American Institute of 
Homceopathy and that of the National Eclectic Medi- 
cal Society. Limp cloth, round corners, 55 pages, 

tpaid, 50 cents. The Illustrated Medical Journal 
Eo.. Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 


By comparing the Code of the Homceopathic Society 
with that of the American Medical Association, it will be 
found that several sections of the former are similar to 
the latter's code. The Eclectic Code is worthy of men- 
tion for its brevity and its common sense. It reads as 

_ follows: “The common rules and maxims of morality 
which are enjoined in the Bible, and have been recog- 
nized by the wise and virtuous of all time and in every 
civili country, are comprehensive enough in their 
scope and sufficiently dignified in form to meet all the 
contingencies and emergencies which, in a moral point of 


view, are likely to arise in the transaction of business and 
the interchange of thought and sentiment between man 
and man.” 








A Text Book oF BACTERIOLOGY. By George M. Stern- 
berg. M.D, LL.D., Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, 
Illustrated by heilotypes and chromo-lithographic 
plates and 200 engravings. Wm. Wood & Co., 1896. 


Dr. Sternberg is ized as one of the leading bac- 
teriologists in the world; certainly no one in the United 
States stands as high for originality of investigation and 
results accomplished. 

Under four heads the author discusses in the concise 
and clear style for which his writings are celebrated, as 
many of the various forms of bacteria as are of interest to 
the physician. 

Part I. Classification, morphology and bacteriological 
techology. 

Part II, General biological characters. 

Part III. Pathogenic bacteria, their modes of action, 
channels of infection and susceptibility and immunity. 

Part IV. Saprophytes, including bacteria in the air, 
water, soil, the surface of the body and exposed mucous 
membranes, food, the stomach and intestines, cadavers 
and putrefying materials from various sources. A very 
timely work of great practical value. 





A Manual for Mothers, 
By Louise E. Hogan. Uni- 
Lessons in Nursing” 


How TO FEED CHILDREN. 
Nurses and Physicians. 
form with the “Practical 
series. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Over 200 ges; 12mo. Cloth, $1. Contents: 
Chapter I., Reasons Why Mothers Should Stud 
Dietetics; II., Infant Feeding; III., Cereals, Bread, 
Crackers and Cake; I1V., Broths and Soups; V., 
Meats, Eggs, Fish, Oysters, etc.; VI., Inorganic Salts, 
Vegetables, Fruits, etc.; VII., Laxative Foods; VIII., 
Nursery Desserts; I[X., Summer Diet; X., Traveling 
Outfits and Precautions; XI., Fat in Food; XIL., 
Diet for the Approach of Cool Weather; XIII., 
Nursery Dietaries and Menus; XIV., Diet in Illness; 
XV., Diet for School Children; XVI., Recipes. 


This little book presents a comprehensive table of 
contents in reference to the selection, preparation and 
administration of food for infants and growing children. 

* As the subject suggests, the book takes up the ques- 
tion of dietetics, practically as well as theoretically. /¢ zs 
based upon accepted facts, and it may be relied upon by 
those in charge of children as a safe and valuable guide 
during the critical period of feeding in a child's life. 

“The ye used is simple, free from technicalities, 
and can be readily understood by every one. The subject 
matter is presented in a manner that is sufficiently inter- 
esting to carry the reader along without weariness, from 
the beginning of the book to the end. 

“This book has a two-fold purpose—it simplifies the 
work of the physician by specifically applying the general 
laws of dietetics, and at the same time it is written in 
such a manner as to explain to mothers much that has 
hitherto been left unexplained. Explanatory lists of the 
various classes of foods are given, menus for all ages, 
seasons and conditions are presented, and reasons and 
examples abound. 

“Its chief strength lies in Mrs. Hogan's practical appli- 
cation of theory. No one has before applied dietetic laws 
to a nursery so a mother could understand. Books 
hitherto on the subject of infant and nursery feeding have 
nat appealed to mothers, as they were not presented from 
a mother’s standpoint. The author, after many years of 
practical experiments, understands what is incomprehen- 
sible to the average mother, and also the difficulties met 
with by every one under the best of circumstances in the 
care of children, and she helps overcome them.” 

The above statements from the announcement are 
borne out by a perusal of the volume. Personal acquaint- 
ance with the author enables us to commend this book in 
the strongest terms as the safest book of its kind for the 
physician to prescribe. 





—New uses are constantly being found for the X-ray. 
Applied to germs, the false is instantly detected by the 
merest tyro from the genuine. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


PRESCRIBING CHEMISTS. 


To the Editors of the NEw YORK MEDICAL TIMEs: 

After the most faithful and painstaking labor of the 
medical profession, we have at last secured certain legal 
restrictions, known as Medical Registration Acts, for the 
protection of the profession. 

We should not, however, rest from our labors in the 
direction of professional protection. 

What with swarms of irregular doctors and charlatans, 
with drug stores upon every corner, with hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and homes organized for some purpose or other, 
the general practitioner's lot is not an easy one. 

It is not an unusual thing to hear a druggist proceed to 
explain to his customer the why and wherefore the remedy 
prescribed would be desirable. Such experiences are un- 
doubtedly a very strong incentive for physicians: to pre- 
scribe their own medicines. 

The counter prescribing of druggists has become an un- 
mitigated nuisance. It robs us of our income; it tends to 
drag the profession down to the level of trade, and it pre- 
tends to furnish advice upon medical topics gratis. 





The druggists assume to know how to prescribe for the | 


various ills which the flesh is heir to, and they are con- 
stantly doing this. It is a wrong to the profession, and is 
also in point of fact a crime against the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. 

If the State demands that physicians shall be registered 
before they can practice medicine, it should also be re- 
quired of druggists that, besides their registration as phar- 
macists, they shall be registered as physicians as well, or 
else discontinue the practice of medicine behind the coun- 
ter. It is quite time that our medical societies should give 
a bold rebuke to our prescribing chemists. Unless some- 
thing of this kind is attempted very shortly, reputable 
physicians will discontinue the use of prescriptions. 

t isnot the young physicians alone who suffer from 
this abuse, but the entire profession, young and old, distin- 
guished and obscure. This evil is not confined to our own 
country; French medical journals have of late contained 
many interesting discussions on the subject. To quote 
from one of them (Journal of Hygiene, January, '96), the 
writer says : “ That the medical profession ought to be a 
sacred trust, not a trade, there is no question; but let it be 
sacred as it may, still it must support him who practices 
it. In aword, we must live, oat. the pharmacist appro- 
priates three-quarters of what should constitute the phy- 
sician’s practice. 

“The druggist has the advantage in so many ways. 
In the first place, it is so easy to consult him. His store 
is just at the corner, you have only to open the door, 
and there he is always ready with his advice. If it hap- 
pens that he is out the clerk is there, or certainly his 
assistant, or, as I have often seen, his wife is ready to wait 
on you. 

“If you are suffering from colic, he gives you a good 
quieting potion; if it be constipation, a purgative, and if 
you cough, a good throat tablet. 

_“ He sed/s the medicine, to be sure, but he g#ves the ad- 
vice also. 

“The medicines are of his own compounding, and cost 
him two sous, including bottle, label, paper, string and 
sealing wax; he sells them for thirty or forty sous. but 
you go away satisfied you have the remedy, and you have 
economized on the doctor. 

“ Toconsult a physician is much more of an undertaking; 
first you must make the resolution, then climb the stairs, 
ring, wait—he is out. ‘Come again to-morrow at his 
office hours.’ 

“But at his consultation, there are ten persons there 
before you, an hour of waiting and suffering. Then you 
must pay 5 francs and have only a little slip of paper to 
show for it, which after all must be taken to the drug 
aa How much easier to have gone there in the first 

ace ! 


‘ology. But al 





“It is in the convenience of access where lies the greatest 
advantage of the druggist; if he were on the second or 
third floor it would make a vast difference. 

“If an accident occurs in the street, a man is injured, or 
a woman faints, where are they carried? To the doctor? 
Never in the world, but to the nearest drug store. And 
remember that the druggist, in all the course of his study, 
which is a long one, has never received any instruction 
in practical medicine, nor in pathology, nor therapeutics, 
nor physiology, nor operations, nor obstetrics. 

“ This is the programme of his studies at the pharmacal 
college: Physics, chemistry, pharmacology, microscopy, 
botany, ger pee and they are about to add bacteri- 

that does not teach him to reduce a dis- 
location, to-set a fracture, or to heal pneumonia. 

“ But this is not the only injury which the druggist in- 
flicts upon the physician, and after all, an intelligent, ex- 
perienced druggist can render great services to his neigh- 
borhood. Many poor people receive useful advice from 
him free of charge. 

“ But, unfortunately, the pharmacist is quick to forget 
what he has learned at college, and by experience, perhaps 
in the hospital, while the commercial part of his business 
absorbs his interest. 

“ He is anxious to make his store pay large returns, and 
to help towards this end he gets up specialties of his own 
composition. 

“Each one is infallible against such or such ailments— 
one for one trouble, another for something else, besides 
the veritable panacea which will cure everything. He ad- 
vertises them generously in the newspapers; in fact these 
advertisements contribute largely to the support of the 
papers, and editors declare they could not get on without 
them. 

“ The reader, suffering from one complaint or another, 
is sure to find among these announcements an elixir or a 
syrup which applies exactly to his case. 

“He urchases a bottle of the wonderful remedy, on the 
label of which are full directions for the dose. The pros- 
pectus declares that it will effect a cure, and he has pro- 
cured all this through the columns of a newspaper. What 
need of consulting a physician ? 

“On the other hand, if a physician resorted to such 
means of making his livelihood, he would be immediately 
disqualified and excluded from medical societies.” 





CONCERNING CONSULTATIONS. 


In our large cities the services of the consultant are fre- 

uently called upon when there is some chance of giving 

the patient the benefit of able advice at a time when it is 
most needed. 

In our smaller cities and towns, however, there is little 
doubt that many lives are sacrificed because the attendin 
physician fears lest the mere fact of asking for a consul- 
tation would suggest to the laity a lack of the necessary 
professional skill. 

Then, too, in this hustling age, there is prevalent dis- 
trust of consultants in general. It may be a very selfish 
motive, or it may be a conscientious confession of profes- 
sional incapacity on the part of the attending physician 
which makes him hesitate before calling a consultation. 
There is oftentimes the fear that the consultant may be 
the attending physician lateron. 

There are those who are inclined to judge the profes- 
sion rather harshly, asserting that it is degenerating into 
a mere trade. 

Per contra, almost any man must have omang his pro- 
fessional acquaintances those who are truly honorable 
practitioners, and with such there can be no degrading 
strife. 

We must expect to find in any professional calling that 
all classes are represented, and in every community we 
witness conspicuous examples of the success of the 
selfish. 

We must confess that these trials are discouraging, 
oftentimes demoralizing. They make us feel the need of 
all the manliness we possess. 

Such then is the diagnosis of ‘the disorder; is there no 
practical remedy? 
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Our medical societies can become much more valuable 
institutions, if we will make use of them for practical pur- 
poses as well asfor professional instruction. 

We should devote some time to the everyday matters 
which concern the success and welfare of the medical 
professional life. 

Much has been written concerni 
very much more is to be accomplish 
ognize any decided improvement. 

To mitigate the troubles which we find associated with 
consultations we must employ frank and open discussion 
of these matters at the meetings of our medical societies. 

When it is understood in any given community that to 
be found in sion of a case as attending physician, 
where one had been previously called in consultation, is a 
positive disgrace, then will consultations be more generally 
employed. 


consultations, but 
before we can rec- 


CONCERNING HAYTI, 

Dr. Perpignand Lafontant, physician-in-chief of the 
military hospital at Jaumel, Hayti (Fournal of Hygiene), 
has recently published an excellent work relating to the 
condition of things on the island of Hayti from a medical 
standpoint. 

It is unfortunate that no complete vital statistics are 
kept in Hayti, for it would be of great assistance to him, 
as well as to others who are seeking to reduce the rate of 
mortality in proportion to the progress of civilization. 

There are many avoidable ills there, and tuberculosis 
makes terrible ravages. Yellow fever is equally prevalent, 
although most of its victims are immigrants, the natives 
being less susceptible to it. Malaria appears in many 
forms and is only combatted by quinine. 

The influenza has visited the island regularly for several 
years now, and has claimed many victims. 

Although Hayti has, of all the Antilles, the mildest and 
most healthful climate, yet there is a great deal of marsh 
fever. 

Some of the cities of the island are free from this evil, 
and the writer su ts that the fields and open country 
Sune be drained, cultivated and planted to prevent these 

evers. — 

Draining is in many cases sufficient to make a country 
sanitary, but it is expensive, and would be impracticable 
in some portions of Hayti. 

On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent the culti- 
vation of the soil and the planting of trees such as euca- 
lyptus and its varieties. 

Alimentation there is almost the same as in France. 

Adulteration of food is not unknown. The milk is 
watered, and butter and lard imported from America are 
adulterated. 

There are many varieties of drink, but all are adul- 
terated and cause serious illness. To remedy this, it is 
proposed to raise the duty on alcoholic drinks imported 
to the island. This would increase the revenue of the 
island, and tend to increase the consumption of native 
rum, which, taken in moderate quantity, is not injurious. 

The writer complains of the absence of any measures 
taken to disinfect localities contaminated by epidemics. 

Fune, 1896. W. THORNTON ParRKeER, M. D. 
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FRENOH MEDIOAL SOCIETIES. 


BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Preisdent, M. Charrin. 


M. Boucheron: In the uremic, the saliva secretes uric 
acid, detected by the vapor of nitric acid and ammonia in 
the dried saliva; excess of heat of the acid or ammonia 
prevents reaction. This excretion is interrupted as soon 
as a sapid body is put in contact with the tongue, and 
provokes the secretion of the digestive saliva. Here is an 
example of the alternation of the functions of excretion 
and secretion in the salivary glands, which may also be 
found in other glands of the digestive tube. 


Russian Ethnographi 





M. Mathias Duval analyzed the histological and embry- 
ological researches of Mme. Laville upon the closed folli- 
cles of the conjunctiva. They appear after birth in the 
dog on the posterior face of the membrana limitans, and 
are caused by a thickening of the epithelium of the con- 
junctiva. 

M. Dufour described the course of endogenous fibers in 
the posterior cords of the medulla. 

. Péré has investigated the bacillus coli of the nurs- 
ling and of the adult. In the excrements of animals he 
observed that the bacilli, in the presence of a solution of 
glycose carbonate and the carbonate of lime, form lactic 
acid pure, while in the faces of man the same bacillus 
makes the impure acid. In the nursling, the bacillus coli 
gives the same reaction as in animals, and produces the 
transformation of the pure acid. But under the influence 
~ ~ eg of regimen it gives the same reaction as in the 
adult. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


M. Zaborowski analyzed a work by M. Matignon upon 
infanticide in China. It is very much less frequent than 
is supposed. Still-born children are often thrown into the 
street, and they are those that are eaten by pigs, not the 
living. There is much exaggeration in all the histories, 

M. Le Baron de V: presented a catalogue of the 
Exposition, which he had organ- 
ized at the Museum Guimet. There were numerous ob- 
jects from a voyage made in Siberia to Tobolsk and 

rasnviorsk. 

M. Collignon read an interesting work upon Chinese 
eunuchs, The Imperial Palace employs a large number 
of them. Of the 7,000 beings it counts, there is but one 
virile man, the Emperor. Among other functiuns per- 
formed by the eunuchs, they are the guardians and priests 
of the women, and bring to the Emperor the one he 
desires, and keep a — of it. They are also actors, 
etc., and well paid. ey resign themselves voluntarily 
to become eunuchs, and before the operation the oper- 
ator asks the victim if he consents; upon his answer in 
the affirmative, he severs testicles and penis at one 
stroke. Three days are without urination, the 
meatus being kept unobstructed. Death by urinary in- 
fection is rare, three or four in 100. Grave consequences 
sometimes occur. as the meatus retracts, and produces 
incontinence of urine with the diffusion of an ammoni- 
acal odor that can be perceived at a distance, and en- 
ables the Chinese to diagnose a eunuch. The eunuch 
carefully preserves his genital organs in alcohol. He 
calls them his precious objects, and has them interred with 
him, so that he may not appear mutilated before 
the Deity; if not, he might be transformed into a mule. 
There are inspectors of these precious objects, and the 
eunuch is held under a heavy penalty not to destroy 
his bottle of alcohol and contents. M. Capitan exhibited 
prehistoric instruments in stone. M. Letourneau pre- 
sented a work upon the Chinese Commune. Communal 
autonomy is much more developed than in Europe. He 
also explained the Lybian inscriptions, and compared them 
with the Gallic dolmens. In both the cross, the rose and 
the circle, etc., are found. The Lybian alphabet differs 
much from the Punic, and approaches the dolmenic 
writing. 

_ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Treatment of Malignant Tumors by Natural and Immun- 
ized Serum.—MM. Arloing and Courmont have tried 
this treatment in many patients affected with sarcoma and 
epithelioma. The only result has been a diminution of the 
inflammatory zone surrounding the tumor, which, in some 
cases, facilitates surgical intervention. The natural serum 
gives the same results as the immunized, and in the end 
the latter may produce general symptoms of purpura and 
cedema. 

Therapeutic Application of Gastric Fuice.—M. Fre- 
mont de Vichy, by giving the gastric juice obtained by 
isolation of the stomach of the dog, has had good effects 
in gastric disorders, enteritis, infantile cholera, apepsia, 
hypochloridia, etc. 

Hereditary Syphilis of the Medulla.—M. Fournier re- 
ported an important memoir of M. Gilles de la Tourette 
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upon heredo-syphilis of the medulla | intra-uterine 
life, infancy and at a more advanced age. The lesions of 
intra-uterine origin produce death before delivery, or dur- 
ing the first months subsequently. Those of diffused em- 
bryonal meningo-myelitis resemble the diffused embryonal 
hepatitis described by Hudelo. Clinically the accidents 
seem to resemble congenital spasmodic tabes, or the dis- 
ease of Little. M. Tourette reports three prominent facts 
from the point of view of the effects of heredo-syphilis in 
the pathogenesis of this affection. From two to eight 
years the types are more varied, the tissues become more 
differentiated, and the medulla, meninges and vessels are 
more profoundly involved. Besides the diffused lesions, 
perivascular gummata are observed, interstitial and men- 
ingeal, and clinically common paraplegia and the spas- 
modic type of Charcot-Erbe, ordinarily curable. 

M. Raymond described a recent case of anterior polio- 
myelitis. From eighteen, twenty-two, thirty-nine, and 
even to fifty years, slow heredo-syphilis may be demon- 
strated clearly. Tabes in particular seem to depend 
upon a hereditary infection from antecedent syphilis, 
which should always be investigated. 

Contractileand Hemorrhagic Myodermia.—M. Landouzy 
reported a work by M. H. De Brun, of Beyrouth, from 
which he derives the following corclusions: There ex- 
ists a disease characterized by these phenomena: At 
first, high fever, malaise, vomiting, cephalalgia, rapid 
appearance of typhic symptoms with no nocturnal agita- 
tion, and often violent delirium. The thermic periods 
are three in number. First; A sudden ascent to 39 de- 
grees, an oscillation for eight or ten days from 39 to 40 
degrees. Second: Apyrexia during eight days, with 
occasional hypothermia. Third: Temperature again 
mounts to 39 degrees. General muscular contraction, 
especially marked in the muscles of mastication, of the 
face and nucha. There is a peculiar alteration of the 
skin, which becomes like soft wax, and at about the 
third period subcutaneous hemorrhages occur, in 
the form of multiple ecchymoses, surrounded by a white 
zone and painful. The absence of meteorism, of red 
spots, or of any eruption, is notable. The duration of 
the malady is from three to four weeks, prognosis 
grave, and the principle of infection is as yet unknown. 


OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Report Upon the Ophthalmological Geography of Trach- 
oma.—M. Chibret read a long and learned paper upon 
this subject ; his conclusions are as follows : 

First: Grain or microbe unknown, pathological cell. 

No micro-organism, not even the coccidiz, can be con- 
sideredas Se of trachoma. Thereisan analogy 
between the evolution of conjunctival granulation and 
that of tubercle. The different forms of trachoma, super- 
ficial, granulation, hard, warty, granulation soft, imbed- 
ded in the conjunctival tissue, a mixed form intermedi- 
ate between the two preceding forms, folliculitis, and 
catarrh, constitute the modifications of the conjunctiva 
reactional of trachomatous infection. The folliculitis 
and the catarrh may be provoked by other causes of 
conjunctival irritation, the granulation alone remaining 
constantly typical of trachoma. 

Second: Locality, race, profession, alimentation, tem- 
perament, The idea of race dominates the etiology of 
trachoma, and the immunity conferred by race may be ab- 
solute, or relative, the receptivity varying with the race. 
The immunity is absolute in the savages of Canada—the 
Iroquois, Hurons, Mic-Macs, Chippewas, etc., who never 
contract trachoma. They are very easily and very gravely 
attacked by all other virulent maladies imported by Euro- 
peans; viz., tubercle, syphilis, eruptive fevers, etc. They 
are absolutely immune from trachoma despite the deplor- 
able hygienic conditions, which generally increase its re- 
ceptivity among other races resident in Canada. Certain 
negro races also enjoy a greater or lesser immunity from 
thisdisease. Among the white races, the Celt race, of Broca, 
has a relative immunity; that is to say, that a Celt is 
immune from the virus of trachoma that has been _— 
viously attenuated by i through another Celt. This 
law is illustrated by the absence of the contagiousity of 
trachoma among Celtic populations. Other human races 





present a receptivity more or less great—Celts, Germans, 
Anglo-Saxons, Semites, Slavs. The yellow race shows an 
increasing receptivity, which varies from 1 per cent. and 
less to 7 per cent. in the Chinese provinces of the South 
of China—Hirschberg. Occupation does not seem to con- 
stitute conditions of immunity. Poor nutrition, bad hy- 
gienic conditions and want of cleanliness are favorable to 
its receptivity, the lymphatic temperament and paludism 
equally predispose to it. 

Third : Meteorological conditions, atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, hygrometric variations, insolation. Altitu- 
dinous climates are as unfavorable to the extension of 
trachoma as to the diffusion of tuberculosis, and a marine 
climate has analogous qualities. Insolation and heat in- 
crease receptivity and diminish the immunizing effects of 
altitude and of a marine climate. 

M. Abadie: It is the virulence of the virus that especial- 
ly predominates over race and immunity. Contagion is 
only effective in nage 7 settled populations. 

M. Javal : Causes, which I shall call accessory, dust, for 
example, should be taken into account. In countries 
where they do not prevail there is no trachoma. 

M. Galezowski: I do not believe in the great influence 
of race. In Persia the nomadic tribes have no trachoma, 
while the disease is frequent among Persians. 

M. Truc, of Montpellier: In my opinion the grain germ 
must be the only cause, and contagion is a powerful auxili- 
ary. M. De Sperille: In certain colonies where all races 
are mingled, there is no trachoma, but the contagion exists 
of other infectious maladies. M. Sulzer: In Switzerland, 
where all races are to be found, trachoma does not exist, 
but the Swiss may contract the malady by removal to 
other localities. Climatic conditions seem to me to exer- 
cise a preponderating influence, while racial influences are 
entirely secondary. 

Comparative Value of the Iodine Treatment of Chorotditis. 
—M. Vigne, of Paris: I have had occasion during the last 
year to mark the satisfactory results 1 have derived from 
the administration of subcutaneous injections of iodine in 
affections of the choroid. 

During that time I have submitted about two hundred 
patients to that treatment, and in some cases its action 
has been complete. My researches have proved: 1st. That 
the subcutaneous injections of iodine are much more effica- 
cious than any other preparation in affections of the uveal 
tract that admit of iodine treatment. In certain subjects 
in whom the internal use of the iodurets was impotent, 
their curative action has been demonstrated. 2d. The 
affections of the uveal tract, with or without the participa- 
tion of the sclerotic, that are happily influenced by the 
iodine treatment, are the plastic, and even fibrinous forms; 
that is to say, the disseminated choroiditis, the fibrinous- 
irido-choroiditis, and irido-sclero-choroiditis. It is of 
itself alone sufficient in the disseminated exudative chor- 
oiditis. It is well, inthe two other forms, to unite the usual 


-means, and particularly the revulsive cautery. 3d. It is 


especially in rheumatic choroditis that iodine injections 
are active, and they also influence favorably bacillar chor- 
oiditis. 4th. In the specific forms, they act no better than 
the iodurets, and are farinferior to mercury. 5th. Ameliora- 
tion is announced by thediminution and subsequent dis- 
appearance of vitreous flocculi and finally by the increase 
of visual power. 6th. Medication is really efficacious at 
the period of exudation. 7th. Thedaily doses are from 
0.01 to 0.04 centigrammes; phenomena of reaction insign- 
ficant. The injection is followed by slight pain, no abscess 
nor any other accident worthy of consideration. 

Gummata of the Ciliary Circle-—M. A. Terson, of Paris. 
Gummata of the ciliary body have been considered by 
some authors as lesions of tardy growth, occurring many 
years after chancre. M. Terson reported (‘ Archives Gen- 
erales de Medecine, 1894") a case in which ciliary gumma 
supervened in the first year of syphilis. Gumma of the 
ciliary body is a grave complication, which must not be 
confounded with iridian condyloma, so easily curable. It 
rapidly perforates the sclerotic, and often induces atrophy 
of the eye. M.Terson reported two new observations. 
In one the eye was preserved by an intensely active treat- 
ment by intra-muscular injections; in the second, the eye 
became atrophied. Accidents of “tertiarism,” Fournier, 
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have supervened in the two first years of syphilis, coexist- 
ently with gummata and periostites in youny subjects, 
alcoholics and malingerers. They are due to the gravest 
forms of the evolution of Ye and the nature of locality. 
From a therapeutic point of view, mercurial intramuscular 
injections are much more efficacious than frictions, and 
have given the best results in the worst conditions. All 
the tertiary syphilitic affections of the eye and the annexe 
may equally occur, and often in the first years of syphilis, 
and before the slow period to which they have been as- 
igned by authors. 

Melanotic Sarcoma of the Eyelids —To the nine or ten 
cases only that are known up to this time, Dr. Guibert 
adds a personal observation, with the complete histological 
analysis of this disease, by Lagrange, of Bordeaux. An 
interesting peculiarity signalized by the author at first is 
that this neoplasm was developed upon a burn of the face 
occurring in infancy. As respects the pigment contained 
in the tumor, it is not of hematic origin, as was proved by 
the reaction of chlorhydric and sulphuric acids and the 
reaction of Perls. The prognosis is perhaps less unfavor- 
able because the pigment is contained only in the center 
of the tumor, The patient, six months after the operation, 
has had no return of the disease. 

The Angel Gabriel Before the Society of Psychic Science.— 
While the venders of literature are announcing upon the 
thoroughfares the last predictions of the Prophetess of 
Paradise, the Society of Psychic Science is pursuing the 
inquiry instituted in the case of Mlle. Conédon. She has 
heard the report presented by Dr. Le Meant de Chesnay 
in the name of the Commission charged to examine 
evidences brought by persons who have consulted the 
prophetess, or been in association with her. These evi- 


dences have been divided into three series, viz., those 
which furnish no elements of proofs for or against the 


hypothesis of an exterior influence upon this subject ; 
these are the useless evidences. The evidences unfavor- 
able to her inspiration or the intervention of any super- 
natural power are numerous. It is not only easy to de- 
ceive the clairvoyant by putting insidious questions to 
her, but to sincere questions, and presented in good faith, 
she very frequently answers incorrectly and childishly. 
The favorable evidences are given by the mind reading, 
certified examples of which, from intelligent individuals, 
whose word merits confidence, are cited by the reporter. 
She has made revelation of the present of facts known only 
to persons who consulted her, or of other facts of which 
all were ignorant, but subsequently verified. The report 
concludes thus: “Despite all the distrust that we have 
of Mile. Conédon, we recognize that the facts of clairvoy- 
ance attributed to the ‘seer of Paradise’ by numerous 
and trustworthy witnesses cannot, according to the present 
state of science, and without supernatural agencies, which 


seem impossible, be explained by any natural phenomena.” 


Dr. Menant de Chesnays believes that in order to arrive 
at the knowledge of the nature of the phenomena of 
which he treats it would be necessary to study profoundly 
the source of human clairvoyance, and for which a new 
commission should be instituted. 

Investigation of the Spores of the “Aspergillus Fumi- 
gatus” in the Nasal Mucus and Saliva of Healthy and 
Unhealthy Subjects.—M. Rénon reports that in fifty-eight 
cases he has succeeded only once in detecting the spores 
of aspergillus in the saliva, and six times in the nasal 
mucus. This fact serves as an explanation of the rarity 
of cases of aspergillosis of the nasal fosse and of the 
me pe described by Schubert, Siebermann, Zarniko, 

acKenzie and Dunn. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


Prophylaxis and Treatment of Bronchitis and Broncho- 
Pneumonia in Young Children.—Prophylactic treatment 
of bronchial infections should be practiced by nasal and 
buccal antisepsis in children attacked by measles, scarla- 
tina, whooping cough, etc., and by such measures as are 
designed co diminish the chances of dangerous contagion. 
Isolation of the children should not be collective, but 
individual for this or that disease, and secondary infec- 
tion should be avoided of certain patients, affected. for 
example, with simple rougeola without other complica- 





The treatment of simple bronchitis presents 
therapeutic indications. 1st: To produce anti- 
by the use of different sub- 
stances, viz., terpine and Genscete of soda internally, 
and externally creosote, essence of turpentine, of eucalyp- 
tus and tincture of benzoin. 2d. To facilitate expectora- 
tion, either by emesis with ipecac or the balsams, or diffu- 
sible stimulants, such as the acetate of ammonia. 3d. Toap- 
pease the cough by narcotics and anti-spasmodics. The only 
ones suitable to a very young child are lauro-cerise water, 
aconite and belladonna. 4th. Counter-irritation by sin- 
apism upon the chest, enveloping the chest in wet appli- 
cations, or covering the limbs in lint bandages. The 
treatment of broncho-pneumonia should be as follows: 
Revulsion by sinapism, or, better still, wet applications to 
the chest. Diffusible stimulants, which are also expecto- 
rants ; viz., ether, acetate of ammonia. In acute broncho- 
pneumonia employ injections of camphorated oil 1-10, 
The camphor acts as an expectorant, and sometimes as a 
diaphoretic. In cases of insomnia and agitation, give at 
night injection of chloral 0.20 to 0.40 c. g., and injection 
of caffeine, if there are indications of cardiac exhaustion. 
As respects chemical anti-thermics, M. Marfau reports no 
good effects; quinine internally by suppositories or sub- 
cutaneous injections may be administered. 

Employment of Compresses, Collyria, Irrigations and 
Pomades in Ocular Diseases — Dr. A. Trousseau: Com- 
presses and irrigations: The object of the compress is to 
insure asepsis. To modify the conditions of inflammation 
and temperature, they should be employed singly, or con- 
jointly with irrigation. The compress alone when there 
are no secretions from the eye or its annexe, and com- 
bined with irrigation when there is muco-pus or pus; cold 
applications are suitable to conjunctival affections, the 
warm in palpebral and corneal diseases. If the compresses 
used are cold, dip two pads of cotton in the solution— 
borated water, 4 per cent.—and change them alternately 
every two or three minutes four or five times a 
day for a quarter of an hour each time. If warm, 
use as before, but with the solution more or 
less warm, keeping the eye covered meantime with gum 
taffeta. Collyria: These should be prepared in small quan- 
tity, and with boiling water to prevent their alteration. 
Employ mydriatics—atropine, duboisine, cocaine; myotics— 
eserine, pilocarpine; astringents—sulphate zinc, etc., caus- 
tics—nitrate of silver, etc. Pomades: Theseare employed 
either as collyria, replacing the liquid by vaseline, or as 
irritants—mercurial calomel, yellow oxide of mercury—or 
as topical applications, pomades salolated, borated and 
idoform. Apply with a suitable instrument, introducing 
into inferior cul-de-sac from above downwards. 

Lavage of the Blood in — Diseases.—M. Lejars: 
Washing the blood in the above diseases, proposed and 
experimented upon by MM. Dastre and Loye in 1889, for 
sometime past utilized in cholera, practiced by M.Hermann 
Sahle, of Berne, in typhoid fever and other diseases, has 
of late been successfully employed in a number of surgical 
infections. I am able to add many new facts to those 
which I published at the beginning of the year. Even in 
desperate cases intravenous injections always assure a 
slight amelioration, and give a renewal of life and of vital 
resistance, sometimes useful in surgical intervention. These 
clinical results are sufficiently numerous and satisfactory 
to authorize the following conclusions: 1st. The intra- 
venous injection of artificial serum in massive doses is 
harmless in man, 2d. Even in desperate cases it always 
retards death and insures an interval that may be utilized. 
3d. Provided the functions of the kidneys are properly 
performed, it gives unexpected success in infec- 
tions, and deserves consideration as a gen- 
eral method. A grave infection threatening an 
abrupt termination may be stayed and attenuated by a 
copious injection. But it is necessary most frequently to 
renew the lavage vigorously for many days. In order to 
effect purification, properly called, it is useful to combine 
subcutaneous injecti ns with the intravenous in small 
doses, repeated every hour or two. 4th: The method 
used matters little, but the intravenous insures the speediest 
result, and should be preferred in urgent cases. M. Char- 
rin: By a strange abuse of language, saline solutions are 
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designated under the denomination of serums. This is a 
confusion that is to be regretted, and that should be made 
to disappear. For example, it is said that from two to four 
litres of salt water, mineralized, are forced into the veins. 
Neither an animal nor a man could tolerate such a quan- 
tity of pure serum, for the reason that death would super- 
vene before the operation was finished. M. Chauveau 
said the use, more and more extensive, for six or eight 
years, justifies the distinctions of these liquids. Serum is 
a fluid too clearly defined in physiology, and especially too 
toxic in truly scientific language, and despite the qualifica- 
tions used, to designate it under the name of a simple 
mineralized aqueous solution. M. Lejars: The question 
of denomination is of no importance. I use only the name 
given by M. Hayem to the salt liquid called artificial 
serum. But I insist upun the good effects obtained by 
means of this liquid, upon condition always that the 
operator makes sure of the entire aseptic purity of the 
liquid he proposes to inject. 

Influence of Chloroform Upon the Excretion of Urea. 
M. Vidal: Maucas-Championniére has recorded the increase 
of urea in the urine of patients that have been operated 
upon, during the twenty-four hours after the operation. 
He attributes this phenomenon to operative shock, but it 
is also observed after the use of chloroform for simple 
explorations. I have experimentally studied this result 
alter chloroforming rabbits and dogs, and have seen the 
increase of urea begin a quarter of an hour after the be- 
ginning of the use of the chloroform and last several 
hours. 

Relaxation of the Muscles in Organic Hemiplegia.—M. J. 
Babinski: I have observed in some cases of hemiplegia, 
or brachial monoplegia, due to a lesion of the brain, a re- 
laxation of the muscles, which manifested itself by the pos- 
sibility of executing certain passive movements in the 
paralyzed limb, more extensive than in the limb of the 
sound side. In the different cases of hysterical hemiplegia 
that I have seen, this phenomenon does not appear, and 
this fact may be a means of differential diagnosis. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE HOSPITALS. 


Elephantiasic Lupus of the Upper Limb.—M. Thibierge 
presented a patient upon whose left upper limb the fol- 
lowing conditions were seen: A considerable tumefaction 
of the fore armand back of the hand ; cedema very great; 
various deformities of the fingers. On the little finger 
there was an absence of the first and second phalanx, the 
third was in contact with the head of the metacarpal bone 
and had a nail on it, the index was curved like a beak, 
nail also incurvated like a claw. There were papillomatous 
vegetations, bracelet-like, on the fore arm, and it was 
covered with patches and nodules of lupus; in fine, the 
arm was elephantiasic. This is a malady well-known, but 
very rare, and might be confounded with lepra, but there 
is no doubt of its being a tuberculous lesion. In this 
patient, the osseous lesion was the first to appear, after- 
wards the cutaneous, and finally came the tumefaction, 
preceded by erysipelas. Every month there has been an 
exacerbation followed by more swelling. M. Thibierge 
called attention to the osseous origin of this tuberculosis. 
It is frequent, in the subjects of lupus, to find a profound 
lesion anteriorly, osseous or ganglionic, and extremely rare 
to meet it in primitive lupus. Moreover, M. Thibierge 
insists upon the existence of ‘accidents of streptococcic 
origin. It has been said that lupus was cured by the 
effects of erysipelas, and cases of cure are cited. Accord- 
iny to him, on thane cases are disputable... Again, an 


indisputable proof of the small value of this theory is 
that scarcely any of the subjects of lupus had had ery- 
sipelas, and the patient presented by M. Thibierge is a 
case in point. It may be added that this patient has 
cutaneous tuberculosis on different parts of the body, 
the ears and thighs, but there is no trace of pulmonary 


tuberculosis. 

Bilateral Stethography.—MM. Gilbert and Roger: We 
have given the name of bilateral steth phy to a method 
of measuring the movements of the thorax, both in the 
normal condition and in cases affected with thoracic 
diseases, by which the slightest variation in the respiratory 
movements can be readily ascertained. Previous study of 





normal subjects has shown us that in half of the cases the 
thoracic expansion 1s more marked on one side than on 
the other, the difference, though slight, being more 
appreciable during deep inspiration and the convulsive 
movements, such as in cough or laughter. 

During a great effort the respiration of the two sides is 
completely arrested, is afterwards resumed, deep and slow 
at first, but to return quickly to the normal type. If the 
subject contracts the muscles with slight energy, the respi- 
ratory pause is incomplete, but one observes a very curi- 
ous difference between the two sides; the oppression 
diminishes and is even totally arrested on the side on 
which the effort was made, but it persists, though feebly, 
on the other. Our clinical researches have been made in 
seven cases affected with or cured of pleurisy, in four of 
which there was serous effusion, more or less abundant. 
Now to apply our method of bilateral stethography, which 
consists of a series of lines of demarcation, that serve asa 
means of registering separately the movements of each 
half of the thorax, and thus shonten: the least variation 
in the movements of respiration of each side: As is 
readily foreseen, the lines show during the periods of status 
a diminution of thoracic expansion of the affected side, 
more marked as the effusion is more abundant, but in all 
cases of recent pleurisy the modifications were still appre- 
ciable. In one case, we studied the change that de- 
manded thoracentesis. It was a case of pleurisy on the 
left side, that had displaced the heart to such an extent 
that its pulsations encroached upon the line of the right 
heart. en minutes after the puncture, there was no 
amelioration, but at the end of half an hour the thoracic 
expansion became greater, and the heart assumed a 
median position. In another case in which the effusion 
was very great, the effect was slow, and required several 
punctures to produce the cardiac change. At the time of 
apparent cure, the affected side may resume the normal 
rhythm, otherwise the troubles continue, but too slight 
to be recognized by inspection. In a case of old pleurisy 
with thoracic contraction, there was simply an undula- 
ing line on the affected side, and the respiration was 
almost null. The lines are influenced, not only by the 
abundance, but by the nature of the effusion. In a 
patient with slight pleurisy the affected side was com- 
pletely immovable. In this case there was hemorrhagic 
pleurisy, united with a pleuro-pulmonary cancer. Similar 
differences, but even more marked, are observed in cases 
of pneumo-thorax, which, although sufficiently manifest 
during calm respiration, are greatly exaggerated during 
forced respiration and cough. Results show the value that 
bilateral stethography may have. Like sphygmography, 
it only serves to verify and certify the usual methods of 
investigation, J. A.C. 
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RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 


By Alfred K. Hills, M.D., Fellow of the Academy of 
Medicine, New York. 


Cycling Versus Morphine.—“In Chicago, that city of 
hurrying men and restless women,” says the Sritish Medi- 
cal Fournal, “ there were, so a popular preacher said not 
long ago, no fewer than 35,000 persons who actually took 
hypodermic injections of morphine to save themselves 
from the pains and terrors of neuralgia, insomnia, ner- 
vousness, etc. Cycling has become the rage in Chicago as 
elsewhere, and the morphine-takers have discovered that 
a long spin in the fresh air on a cycle induces sweet sleep 
better thea their favorite drug. The result is said to be 
that the number of those in Chicago who take hypodermic 
injections of morphine is diminishing. Exercise is the 
cure for half the ills flesh—and especially nervous, over- 
wrought, city-bred flesh—is heir to.” 

Lobelia in the Treatment of Infantile Colic. —Dr. Holton, 
in the California Medical Fournal, says: “On subsequent 
visits upon obstetrical cases, doctors are often requested 
to prescribe for the relief of what the nurse calls colic. 
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After ascertaining that the cause of distress is not 
mechanical, such as pins, chaffing of clothing, etc., | put 
one drop of lobelia tincture in an ounce of water and 
give one-half teaspoonful, warm, tothe infant. The little 
one will usually fall asleep in five minutes. Any return 
of the trouble will yield to one or two doses. I have 
used this for many years and never knew it to fail in any 
case where those conditions were present.” 

Thyroid Extract in Surgery.—J. W. White (Unzv. Med- 
Mag., August, 1895) reports the following case: In March: 
1894, a young girl who was dressing in front of a mirror 
in a private carriage attached to a train was thrown vio- 
lently forward, her face striking the mirror, which was 
broken into many pieces. A large crescentic wound of 
the soft parts of the right cheek was inflicted. The wound 
was quickly cleansed and the edges brought carefully into 

sition with interrupted sutures. Rapid union, entirely 

y first intention, sbeund. and the scar appeared satis- 
factory. In the following October it had become greatly 
hypertrophied and caused great disfigurement. Absorb- 
ent ointments, pressure by means of plaster, and other 
means of local treatment having been tried to no purpose, 
she was (in January, 1895») put upon thyroid extract, from 
two to four tablets of “a well-known preparation,” each 
tablet containing five grains, being given daily. All local 
treatment was discontinued, the scar being only covered 
with a film of collodion to prevent abrasion or irritation 
and to keep up gentle pressure. On several occasions 
marked elevation of temperature and quickening of pulse 
occurred, once to an alarming extent ; but in a few weeks 
a perceptible change was noted, and at the end of about 
six weeks the scar had in almost its entire extent come 
down to the level of the surrounding skin and the dense 
base had disappeared. White does not claim that this 
was a case of true keloid, but he points out that the clini- 
cal distinction between keloid growths and hypertrophied 
cicatrices is, after all, based on the size of the growth 
and on its course rather than upon any more definite 
differences. He reports the case for the sake of the sug- 
gestion to which it leads up of the trial of thyroid ex- 
tract in other conditions involving the skin, intractable 
to operative surgery, and either on the border line of 
malignancy, like keloid, or definitely malignant. 


Curare as an Antidote to Strychnine.—At a meeting of 
the Sociétie de Biologie, M. Bourquelot read a note from 
M. Sardoreanu, who reported a remarkable cure of 
strychnine poisoning by the curare treatment. A woman 
having absorbed 60 centigrams of strychnine, was imme- 
diately given an injection of 25 centigrams of a 5 per 
cent. solution of curare. After eight hours a second in- 
jection of 10 centigrams was given, and the following 
day a further dose of 2 centigrams. By the sixth day 
the patient had entirely recovered. ‘ 

lodvasogen.—Lustikow (s/onatsheft F. P. Dermat.) ap- 
plied the iodvasogen (vasogen is vaseline impregnated 
with oxygen) in fifteen cases of gonorrhceal epididymitis, 
in glandular swellings, in five cases of syphilitic angina, 
in two cases of syphilitic ulcers of the leg, in one case of 
periostitis of the nasal bone, and in one case of scrofulo- 
derma. The remedy _— an excellent substitute for 
tincture of iodine and has several preferences. The skin 
was never inflamed; the influence on the deeper-seated 
tissues was very marked ; the preparation ry rap- 
idly, to which the speedy disappearance of the iodine 
discoloration givestestimony. It is recommended in both 
the acute and chronic stage of gonorrhceal epididymitis, 
in cone inflammations of the inguinal glands follow- 
ing chancroids, in all glandular swellings, and in syphilitic 
and tubercular affections of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes. 

Hot Salt Water Enemata as a Stimulant.—Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney writes to the Hahnemannian that Dr. 
C. E. Walton recently read a paper in which was related 
a case of collapse so intense that no response came from 
injection of whiskey, the use of strychnia, or the em- 
ployment of other means of stimulation. Life was 
restored, however, by injecting hot salt water into the 
thigh. 

n the discussion which followed the expedient was in- 





dorsed by Drs. Boothby. Green and McClellan, the latter 
claiming excellent results from injections of salt water 
(1 drachm to the quart), of a temperature of 100° to 115°, 
into the lower bowel. 

Shortly after returning from Newport, Dr. Janney was 
called to a case of endocarditis resulting from rheuma- 
tism, in a boy of eleven years. Heart failure was evi- 
dently impending. The entire body was cold and clammy; 
the hair wet with perspiration; no pulse to be felt at the 
wrist or along the arm; the carotids fluttering; the eyes 
half closed ; respiration labored. 

Active efforts to bring about reaction were made and 
continued without avail, and death seemed at hand. In 
this extremity the rectal method of stimulation suggested 
itself, and was 7 carried out,a pint of hot salt 
water being injected and held within the bowel by means 
of external pressure. Improvement set in almost at once, 
warmth n to return, and the patient emerged from a 
state of collapse the most profound into a condition hope- 
ful of ultimate recovery. 

It may be that further clinical experience will demon- 
Strate that we possess in enemata of hot salt water a con- 
venient means of stimulation superior to anything else 
yet employed. 

Sugar in the Dressing of Furuncles and Carbuncles.— 
According to T. Richardson (Sem, Med.), sugar—-which is 
so frequently employed as a household remedy in the 
dressing of wounds—has the singular effect of accelerat- 
ing the softening of furuncles and anthrax. The best 
method, he states, is to freely powder with it flaxseed 
poultices, which should be applied hot upon the region 
affected. Since Dr. R. has adopted this mode of treat- 
ment, he has rarely been obliged to have recourse to 
crucial incision, even in cases of carbuncle. 


Freezing to Arrest Hemerrhage.—Dr. Hind reports in 
the Lancet the case of a girl twenty years old, who 
experienced continuous hemorrhage for ten hours after a 
tooth extraction. Pressure and plugging with perchlo- 
ride of iron produced no results. He then tried freezing 
with ethyl chloride spray, after clearing out the clots, 
and was able to —- 4 the bleeding immediately. To 
prevent recurrence he plugged the socket with wool 
soaked in tincture of hamamelis. 


The New Astringent.—Tannic acid has long been a fa- 
vorite astringent both for external and internal applica- 
tions. Although of established value in certain intestinal 
disorders of the intestinal canal attended with diarrhea, 
its use not infrequently proves disappointing, especially in 
affections of the lower bowel, owing to the fact that the 
drug is absorbed by the mucous membranes before that 
part of the intestine is reached. It has, therefore, been 
the aim of chemists to prepare tannic acid in such a form 
that it will exert its effect upon the entire length of the 
intestinal canal. The outcome of these experiments is 
tannigen concerning which wag) oa V. Shoemaker writes 
as follows in his text-book on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics: “ This isa derivative of tannic acid in which two 
acetyl and three hydroxyl groups are present. Tannigen 
was prepared by Meyer in order that it might pass 
through the stomach unchanged and exert the influence 
of tannic acid upon the intestine. Tannigen is a yellow- 
ish gray powder soluble in water and alkaline solutions. 
The substance is devoid of taste, does not disturb the 
appetite or digestion, and may be given for a considerable 
period without —— tolerance or habit. It has been 
generally given internally in doses of 3 to 8 grains thrice 
daily, but from 40 to 60 grains can be taken without bad 
results. Tannigen proved useful in diarrhoea, more par- 
ticularly in chronic cases. Its effect was less decided in 
acute diarrhoea or that of tubercular origin. Tannigen 
has been employed also in chronic inflammation of the 
nose and throat. 

The Action of Lactophenin.—( Wiener Med. Presse, 1896. 
No. 50.) Senfft reports a large experience with this drug 
in the treatment of children. He has used it as an anti- 
pyretic in pneumonia. bronchitis, typhoid fever and diph- 
theria. It reduces the temperature promptly, and he 
re no untoward effect on the stomach or depressing 
effect on the heart. ._ Because of the last named advantage 
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he has substituted it largely for other antipyretics for 
children, To infants of one year he gives three-fourths of 
a grain ; at four years he gives one-fifth of the adult dose. 
—Archives of Pediatrics, Fune, 1896. 

Cold Air for Consumptives.—There are now six sani- 
tariums in Germany at which consumptives are treated by 
constant exposure to air at a low temperature. Currents 
of cold air are allowed to pass through the bedroom at 
night, and*during the day as much of the time is spent in 
the open air as possible. The pure cold air quiets cough, 
lessens temperature, arrests night sweats, improves appe- 
tite, and modifies or arrests the course of the disease. 
Observations made in these sanitariums have develo 
the interesting fact that it 1s exceedingly rare indeed that 
infection of healthy persons by contact with consumptive 
inmates is observed. 





RETROSPECTIVE DIETETIOS. 


The Dietetic Influence of Chloride of Sodium.—The editor 
of Modern Medicine is of opinion that the excessive use 
of salt is a most common dietetic error, although but sel- 
dom alluded to by writers upon dietetics. The observa- 
tions of many travelers, he says, as well as many facts of 
common experience, contradict the conclusions of Bous- 
singault regarding the necessity for the addition of this 
ingredient to the food of human beings. The practice 
should be viewed as chiefly a matter of habit, Nature hav- 
ing probably exhibited the same wisdom in regard to the 
amount of chloride of sodium placed in our food as with 
reference to the other salts required by the system. 

Experiments by European investigators some years ago 
also go to show that the use of chloride of sodium as a 
condiment is injurious to digestion in two ways: 

First: It diminishes the amount of hydrochloric acid 


present in the gastric juice by provoking the secretion of 
a large quaatity of neutralizing alkaline mucus. 


Second: It diminishes the disinfecting power of the 
hydrochloric acid which is unneutralized. 

In view of these observations, it must be clearly evident 
that the amount of chloride of sodium used should be re- 
duced toa minimum. The presence of so much of it as 
exists in the urine and the perspiration is evidence that it 
is not utilized in the same way as organic food substances; 
in other words, it is neither changed nor retained in the 
body, but is rather discharged from it, and it is easily con- 
ceived that additional injury may arise from the excessive 
eliminative work required of the kidneys in consequence 
of its excessive use. For many years the writer has found 
it wise to urge upon patients suffering from indigestion 
the importance of lessening the quantity of salt taken 
with their daily food. 7 

It is estimated that we daily consume about 140 
grains of salt, which Dr. C. W. Woodward con- 
cludes (Eclectic Med. Fournal) is entirely too much. 
Persons who have eaten from one to three drachms of salt 
daily for years are affected by several of the following 
symptoms : 

1. A thickening and partial paralysis of the vocal 
cords, and an almost continual sore throat. 
2. A paleand waxy color. A dryness of the cuticle, 
which perspires too freely upon exertion. 
% nstipation. 
. Chronic diarrhoea. 
. Abnormal appetite. 
6. Retarded endosmosis and exosmosis. 
7. Plethora and corpulency. 
8. Thins the blood, causes slow circulation, and lowers 
the temperature. 
9. Increases catarrh and prevents its cure. 

1o. Causes dandruff of the scalp. 

11. Causes skin diseases. 

12. Causes deposits and abscesses. 

A number of cases are given with one or more of the 
above symptoms predominant. In all the salt was re- 
stricted and depurating medicines given with good results. 

In catarrhal diseases, the use of salt aggravated the 
symptoms; removing it effected a cure. The reason given 
is that the skin not acting, from the effect of the salt, the 





mucous membrane had to perform an extra function, 
hence the discomfort. It is stated that acrobats eschew 
salt ; that the Parisians, twenty years ago, deprived ine- 
briates of salt. In six months all taste for liquor was 
gone. 

Diet in Ulcer of the Stomach.—The dietetic treatment of 
ulcer of the stomach, says Gasl/ard’s Medical Fournal, is 
of the greatest importance. Few diseases, in fact, show 
the results of properly regulated diet more decidedly. A 
diet should be chosen which is bland and unirritating, 
which does not excite the acid secretions of the stomach, 
which remains but a short time in the stomach, which 
does not tend to cause extension and peristaltic action, 
and which does not tend to undergo rapid fermentation. 
At the outset of treatment, it is usually wise to employ 
rectal feeding for a few days. Food in small quantities 
may then be administered by the stomach. 

he best diet in most cases is unquestionably milk. Its 
value has been proved beyond doubt. Ii the patient will 
tolerate it the milk should be thoroughly peptonized, It 
should be administered at frequent intervals, and in not 
too large quantities. Four ounces every two hours are 
usually sufficient. If the milk is not tolerated or does not 
agree, whey may be administered for a time, but it should 
be remembered that it contains but little nutritive 
material. Buttermilk may sometimes be substituted for 
milk, but the acid in some cases causes too much irri- 
tation. Milk diet should not be abandoned until it has 
been thoroughly tested, and every preparation given 
adequate trial. If a milk diet is impossible, scraped 
raw meat should be tried. This may be given alone, 
lightly seasoned, or it may be given in broth. Expressed 
beef juice is an admirable article of diet in such cases, 
and sometimes proves of the utmost value. 

Weak tea and coffee may be given in small amounts, 
but alcohol is contra-indicated. If hemorrhage occurs, the 
stomach should receive complete rest for several days, 
and nutrition should be maintained by means of nutritive 
enemata. A rigidly restricted diet should be persisted in 
for at least a week afier all symptoms have disappeared, 
and the return to an ordinary diet should be made slowly 
and with great caution. 

Onions as a Nervine.—Onions are almost the best nervine 
known. No medicine is so useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and there is nothing else that will so quickly 
relieve and tone up a worn-out system. Onions are useful 
in all cases of coughs, colds and influenza; in consump- 
tion, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy. gravel, kidney and 
liver complaints. Eaten every other day they soon have a 
clearing and whitening effect upon the complexion. 

Cream in Congenital Constipation.—A Brooklyn physi- 
cian states in the Medical World that the main dietetic 
cause of infantile costiveness is a deficiency of fat in the 
food. A large percentage can be successfully met by in- 
creasing the fat ingest It has been his practice in the 
past two years to give the child from % to 1 tablespoonful 
of cream before feeding. The child may refuse to take it 
readily, but by sweetening the cream with loaf sugar, the 
child soon becomes fond of it and will accept all that is 
offered. Upon following this plan your cases of congenital 
constipation will suddenly diminish, and the child in the 
very depth of its soul will feel comfort. 

William C, Ussery, M.D., of St. Louis, says that the best 
food for those suffering from typhoid fever is the banana. 
In this disease, he explains, the lining membrane of the 
small intestines becomes intensely inflamed and engorged. 
Eventually it begins sloughing away in spots, leavin 
well-defined ulcers. At these places the intestinal walls 
become dangerously thin. A solid food, if taken into 
the stomach, is likely to produce perforation of the in- 
testines, and dire results will follow. Therefore solid foods, 
or foods containing a large amount of innutritious sub- 
stances, as compared with nutritious substances, are 
dangerous and are to be avoided. The banana, although 
it may be classed as a solid food, containing as it does 95 
per cent. nutrition, does not ss sufficient waste to 
irritate these sore spots. Nearly the whole amount taken 
into the stomach is absorbed, and gives the patient more 
strength than can be obtained from other food. 
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—Alcohol has been found to be an efficient antidote to 
carbolic acid. 


—The deaths from alcoholism in Stockholm amount to 
39 per 1,000, the highest rate in the world. 


—From fifty to sixty thousand deaths are recorded in 
England each year from pulmonary tuberculosis. 


—PATENT ALCOHOL. The Patent Office has on record 
11,037 different patents for the manufacture of alcohol. 


—Mme. Andriffed has directed the income of $160,000 
be paid yearly to the man who discovers a specific remedy 
for consumption. 


—The late Mrs. Anna A. Aspinwall, of Pittsburg, has 
bequeathed $3,000,000 to the hospital of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 


—A Baltimore oe was paralyzed the other day 
while preaching. Had it been Col. Ingersoll while lectur- 
ing! exclaims the Mexican Herald. 


—Nicotine soap, containing 0.7 to 0.9 per cent. of nico- 
tine, is recommended as a specific in scabies. It is used 
a the general hospital in Bremen against all parasitic 

iseases. 


—Hot Springs, Ark.. is claimed to be the healthiest 
city in the world. The statistics of six consecutive years 
give a death rate of 10.79 per 1,000, or 7.54 for the per- 
manent residents alone. 


—Albumen: Egg albumen—white of egg. Albumin: 
A nitrogenous proximate principle, always containing sul- 
phur ; liquid, but coagulating at about 140° F., and in the 
presence of mineral acids, etc. 


—It is reported that Dr. Dice, the medical attendant of 
the Nawab Fakir-el-Mulk has been promised a fortune of 
2,000,000 rupees upon his patient's death. If this be true, 
the princ. is probably tired of living. 


—Dr. Pize, of Montelinar, France, has found that by in- 
jecting guaiacol under the skin in small doses operations 
can be performed without pain. The Academy of Medi- 
cine has congratulated him upon the discovery. 


—Prof. Hunicke, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
is about applying fora patent by which, he claims, $10,000 
of gold can obtained from sea water at a cost of $1, 
— ton of water yielding from 2 to 4 cents’ worth of 
gold. 


—By a recent edict of the Emperor of China, Dr. Boudi- 
not C. Atterbury, of Pekin, has received the decoration of 
the double dragon for his services to the wounded durin 
the late war with Japan. Dr. Atterbury is the first Ameri- 
can physician to be thus honored. *‘ 


—The first newspaper printed in the Chinese language 
and edited and published by Chinamen has just been es- 
tablished in Pekin, under the patronage of some of the 
most powerful princes of the court. It iscalled the Wan- 
Kuo-Kung-Pao, or Universal Intelligencer. 


—The College of Physicians, of Philadelphia, offers an- 
nually a prize in memorial of William F. Jenks. The 
essays submitted must be on the subject of “ The Etiology 
and Pathology of Diseases of the Endometrium, Includ- 
ing the Septic Inflammations of the Puerperium.” 


—The French Academy of Medicine has decided to 
divide the 250,000 franc prize, founded by M. and Mme. 
Victor St. Paul as a reward to whomsoever should first 
discover a serious remedy for diphtheria, between Dr. 
meme of the Pasteur Laboratory, and Dr. Beleving, of 

rlin. 


—Prof. Baumann, of Freiburg, claims that the good re- 
sults obtained from the use of the thyroid extract in goitre 
are due to the iodine contained in this gland. He thinks 
the disease results from a deficiency of iodine in the sys- 
tem, and that the drug alone is fully as curative as the ani- 
mal extract. 





—There is a new product of phenol and boracic acid. 
wherein the pungency of carbolic acid has been mitigated 
its odor disguised, and its efficiency greatly increased by 
the combination with boracic acid, which, although 
admittedly slower in action, is nevertheless unsurpassed 
as a true germicide. 


—Water will not extinguish burning kerosene oil, says 
a writer in The Household, but dry sand will, and it is a 
wise precaution to keep a box of sand in some convenient 
place to be used in an emergency. If this is not at hand, 
the flame should be smothered by throwing some heavy 
rug or woolen substance over it. 


—The third International Congress of Dermatology will 
be held in London, Aug. 4-8, 1896. The meetings 
will be of special interest, as papers will be read and dis- 
cussed by some of the ablest specialists in the world. The 
Secretary for the United States is Dr. Geo. Thos. Jackson, 
14 East Thirty-first street, New York. 


—It has been discovered that an excellent ey of pure 
gutta-percha may be obtained from the dried leaves of the 
gutta-percha tree. The natives formerly cut down the 
trees to obtain the sap, but it is found that full as much 
gutta-percha can be obtained from two pluckings of the 
leaves of the same tree without injury. 


—Sir B. W. Richardson, from a study of forty-three 
cases of angina pectoris (reported in the Asclepiad) con- 
cludes that this affection is a sympathetic neurosis, bear- 
ing much the same relation to the sympathetic nervous 
system as epilepsy does to the brain. eart lesions and 
coronary disease are often absent, and when present are, 
he thinks, merely coincidental. 


—The Druggist defines poison as any substance which 
if introduced into a living organism in small amount, or 
quantities beyond and over a certain definite limit, which 
latter is variable in each substance and for each class of 
organism, is capable of destroying life either by chemical 
or by its physiological action. Substances which do not 
kill are merely noxious or hurtful. 


—A remarkable fact demonstrated by recent studies of 
cancer, is that the very conditions which dimiaish the 
prevalence of tuberculosis tend to increase carcinoma; 
that is, improved hygienic conditions decrease tuberculous 
conditions, but promote cancerous disease—thus giving 
the curious paradox that a high cancer mortality is an 
indication of good sanitary conditions. 

—Nearly every form of infant food has been used in 
the New York Infant Asylum. The experience with them 
as foods—something for the infant to thrive upon and to 
gain weight on—was without exception ee 
Many varieties are positively dangerous. Cow's mil 
cream and milk sugar, properly diluted, were demonstrated 
to be the only reliable substitute for mother’s milk. 


. 
, 


—The late Arséne Houssaye, French poet and journal- 
ist, enjoyed the distinction of wearing the military medal 
accorded to the soldiers of the Napoleonic wars, although 
he was not born until after the close of Napoleon's career, 
having received a lance wound in utero at the hands of a 
Cossack during the Russian invasion of 1815. Napoleon III. 
considered this sufficient to entitle him to wear the medal 


—Says /tems of Interest: “ Nature itself has provided 
a tooth-wash that is better than any we can make; it is 
the saliva, which the system prepares fog the very purpese 
of neutralizing acid and alkali that may be formed in 
excess. If pathological conditions injure this fluid, and 
prevent its normal action, we must, of course, assist it, 
but this is a rare necessity. Simply keep the teeth 
clean.” 


-—Dr. Bayard Holmes, Professor of Surgery in the Chi- 
o College of Physicians and Surgeons, assigns a re- 
markable reason for some doctors limiting their practice 
to gynaecology and proctology. He says they have such 
an overpowering fear of malpractice suits on account of 
their bad surgery that they confine their cutting to oper- 
ations on the rectum and through the vagina, Decause 
these parts are not apt t> be shown in court. 





